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Che Coasts of College Night, 1921 


I drink to you, Alma Mater, 
\ toast that is true. and sincere— 
With wishes and hopes a thousand-fold 


lor your progress year after year. 


You have been faithful throughout — the 
past, 

Always a guardian true. 

And I pledge our strength and loyalty, 

Our dear old college, to you. 


May true glory spread around you, 





And the standards you uphold 
Fail not as the years bring honor 
To the purple and the gold. 


So [ toast you, Alma Mater, 
lor your spirit strong and true, 
For the band of loyal women 
Sent forth each year by you. 


—'The Gold.” 


Here's to our College Home, 

Our Alma Mater star! 

May her praises ring forever, 
And be echoed from afar. 

May her name reach other nations, 
In lands across the sea, 

And be sung in other languages, 
Unknown to you and me. 


After long and useful service, 
Numbering five and twenty years, 
She finds a greater glory 

As leader of her peers. 

May the years which are before her 
Keep the standard of the past, 
With a motto “Ever Onward! 
Each year better than the last.” 


Here's to her famous banner, 

Royal purple, Glorious gold! : 
May it fill great hearts with rapture 
As it has in days of old. 

May it always wave triumphant 
Through all the future ages, 
Inspiring great and noble deeds 

To fll a thousand pages. 


—'The Purple.” 





Before the Dormitory was built, some of the students and teachers lived in 
small cottages scattered over the campus, while others boarded in town. A part 
of the west wing, that accommodated about one hundred girls, was completed 
and first used in 1899. Then the central part was built, and finally in 1907-1908 
the east wing was added and the other parts extended. But it cannot even now 
accommodate all of the girls who want to come to the Alabama Technical Institute 


each September. 
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Our campus is made beautiful the year round by the great variety and 


profusion of shrubs and trees. There are many specimens of spireas, sweet 
shrub, honeysuckles, arbor vitae, deutzia, abelia, lilacs, hydrangeas, privets, 
euonymous, lobeha, flowering quince, syringa, sweet-scented olive, magnolia 
fuscata, and the crepe myrtle that welcomes us in September. 

Besides the forest trees like the oak, of which we have many varieties—the 
red, post, white, water, and willow, the black-jack, the silver and the ash-leaved 
maple, the white and the red elm, the cedar, the pine, we have many ornamental 
trees like the dogwood, the holly, the crab-apple, the hack-berry, the varnish tree, 
the ginkgo, the camphor tree, the rubber tree, the golden rain tree, the magnolia, 
and the china-berry—both the common and the umbrella; such fruit trees as the 
apple, pear, peach, cherry, and pomegranate are sure to attract us at least one 
season of the vear, as are the hickory, walnut and pecan trees for similar reasons. 
But the rarest of our trees is probably the sweet hovenia from China, which makes 
our front campus radiant in the fall with its gorgeous leaves and snowy seeds. 





NEVIUSIA 


Our college campus contains many varieties of trees, plants, shrubs, vines, 
and flowers, but the attention of visitors is called especially to the Neviusia, one 
of the rarest of plants, and, so far as known to botanists, one that has never had 
a native habitat anywhere except in Alabama. The story of its discovery and 
classification may be interesting to the readers of the Techmala. 

About fifty or sixty years ago Dr. W. S. Wyman, Professor of Latin at the 
University of Alabama, and the Reverend R. D. Nevius, Rector of the Episcopal 
Church of Tuscaloosa, were very close personal friends and very enthusiastic 
amateur botanists. Their recreation periods were spent together studying plant 
life. Many afternoons as soon as Dr. Wyman left his classroom he and Mr. 
Nevius could be seen, each with a basket in hand, going to the woods for a tramp 
through the valleys and over the cliffs along the banks of the Warrior River, some 
two or three miles above the Druid City. On entering the woods they used to 
separate and proceed to collect the most interesting specimens and they vied with 
each other to see who would secure the best collection. Before the days of 
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ruthless industrial development this is said to have been the most interesting 
botanizing region of all the world, whither distinguished botanists from all parts 
of the country frequently resorted. 

One afternoon as Dr. \Vyman was climbing around a rugged, secluded cliff 
where perhaps man had never gone before, he discovered some plants that he did 
not recognize. Plucking some specimens, he searched no further but went at 
once to find Nevius. On being shown the cuttings, he said: “I have never seen 
anything lke this; let us return home at once and consult the books that are 
accessible.” Failing to find anything resembling this plant, Mr. Nevius decided 
to send it to Professor Gray, of Harvard, who was at that time probably the 
ereatest botanist in the country. Professor Gray reported that not only a new 
species but a new genus had been found, and on the recommendation of Dr. 
\Vyman named it “Neviusia.” 

Mr. Nevius left Tuscaloosa some years before I entered as a student at the 
University, but I had the good fortune to be under the tuition of Dr. Wyman 
for three years, and was a co-worker with and next door neighbor to him for 
about twenty years. He often told me the story of the finding and naming of 
this plant, for he was devoted to Mr. Nevius and was proud of the fact that he 
had found the plant that caused the great scientist to honor the name of his friend. 

In 1903 while visiting Boston | spent some time walking through the great 
estates in one of the beautiful suburban towns. On one of these I saw a man 
whom | took to be an ordinary Irish laborer. After questioning him about his 
work, | discovered that he was, on plant hfe, one of the best informed men that 
| had ever seen. Ina spirit of fun I said: “Ul bet we have a plant in Alabama 
that you do not know.” Immediately he was eager to know about it. When I 
told him it was the Neviusia, he said that plant had caused him more worry than 
any other, and of course he knew the Neviusia Alabamensis. Then he told about 
the first notice he had seen of it, his writing to Alabama for further information, 
and his inability to find anyone that had heard of it. Then he began a long search 
throughout the country, and finally bought a few plants from a nursery in 
Califormia. Unfortunately these died. Believing that the fault was his, he 
proceeded to search again, and in a little while discovered that they were for sale 
in nurseries in Boston and in other cities. He had several clusters growing in the 
eardens under his care. 

I asked him if he knew the story of its discovery. He said yes, that it was 
first found by some distinguished botanist near Tuskegee, Alabama. | promptly 
replied: “You are wrong; it was found by two local amateur botanists near 
Tuscaloosa, and Professor Gray named it for one of them; but some close per- 
sonal friends of Dr. \Wyman often called it \Wymania in honor of him who first 
found it.” To this he replied that he had often heard of Tuskegee but that he 
had never heard of Tuscaloosa before. He requested me to repeat the story, 
which [ did. 

Some months afterwards a friend of Dr. \Wyman sent to him from Oregon, 
where Mr. Nevius was then living, a clipping from an Oregon paper which had 
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been taken from a Boston publication, a story about Neviusia that was almost 
verbatim the one I had told the Irishman. Several expressions were recognized 
as the ones I had used. \WVith the clipping came a letter asking if the plant was 
now called Wymania in Alabama. Dr. Wyman was a little disturbed about this 
because he wanted it always to be known as Neviusia. He showed me the com- 
munication he had from Oregon and said he could not imagine how it got into 
the Boston paper. I then told him for the first time about my conversation with 
the Irishman. He wrote at once to Mr. Nevius telling him of the article another 
had sent him and the probable origin of the story about the name ‘*Wymania.” 
This was very amusing to Mr. Nevius, and he and Dr. \Wyman were pleased to 
know that their child in the plant world was creating so much interest throughout 
the country. The two names have been given in some books, but | believe the 
most recent publications give only Neviusia. 

In Chapman’s “Flora of the Southern United States,” third edition, this 
description is given under the Rose Family : 

“Genus. NEVIUSIA, Gray. 

“Calyx bractless, spreading, 5-parted, with the lobes leaf-like, incisely serrate and per- 
sistent. Corolla none. Stamens indefinite, inserted in several rows on the thin disk which 
lines the bottom of the calyx; filaments fliform. Ovaries 2-4, sessile; style nearly terminal 
filiform. Ovule single, pendulous, anatropous. Achenia drupaceous.  Cotyledons oval, 
flat. Embryo included in thin fleshy albumen. Radicle superior, inflexed-accumbent, A 
shrub, with alternate leaves, free bristle awl-shaped stipules, and single or clustered terminal 
flowers on slender peduncles. 

“Species 1. N. Alabamensis, Gray. Shady cliffs near Tuscaloosa, Alabama, (Rey. R. D 
Nevius). Shrub 2 to S feet high, with spreading branches. Leaves short-petioled, mem 
branaceous, ovate or oblong, doubly serrate, 1 to 2% fect long. Flowers very numerous and 
showy.” 

I have been told that a plant very different from this but evidently closely 
related to it has been found in one place in Japan, but | have not been able to 
verify this statement. 

Small, in his ‘Flora of the Southeastern United States” (1903) says that it 
was found near Tuscaloosa and on Sand Mountain, and that it blooms in summer. 
The authority for the Sand Mountain statement is not given, and | doubt its 
truth. I hope that it does exist there, for the industrial developments that are 
being made along the Black Warrior have probably eliminated it from that section. 
Small also states that it blooms in the summer. This may be true farther north 
or on high mountains, but in Montevallo and Tuscaloosa it blooms only in the 
spring; perhaps an occasional bloom may be seen in the summer. 

Mrs. Palmer had many vigorous clusters of it among her flowers in Tusca- 
loosa, and when we came here, she brought some of the plants with her. Very 
few, if any, people in Tuscaloosa now pay any attention to it; and the Alabama 
Technical Institute and College for Women is probably the only institution in the 
state that is propagating it. Lovers of flowers in states east and west appreciate 
the beauty of the plant as a spring bloomer, but it is doubtful if as many as a 
hundred Alabamians outside of the students of this college know of its existence. 


T. W. PALMeEr. 
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Bloch Hall was completed during the session of 1915-16. It is named in 
honor of Mr. Sol D. Bloch of Camden, Alabama, who was the author of the bill 
establishing the college, and who served continuously as a member of the board 
of trustees from its organization to October 23, 1919. 





The Music Hall was completed in 1917. It is of fire-proof construction, with 
the director’s room, music class rooms, studios, practice rooms, and the beautiful 
recital hall. 
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Peterson Hall, the Infirmary, was completed in 1914, when on May 18 was 
unveiled a memorial tablet to Dr. Francis Marion Peterson, who served this 


institution seven years as its second president. 
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The Philodendroi Lodge was built to have an appropriate building for a 
nature club, to impress upon the club members the value of natural resources, 
and to show the members what a wonderful storehouse nature provides for those 
who seek to study her many resources. 

The logs were hauled from the top of the hill above Spring Creek. The 
two hundred poles that decorate the interior were given to the club members by 
the Nabors estate. The rocks from which the chimney and foundation were built 
were gathered together in sacks by the club members when out on pleasure trips, 
and were hauled by the school wagon. The cobble stones that were used for 
finishing work were picked up in the ravines and slopes at Davis Falls. The bark 
was removed from the logs by means of sharp shovels. The tools used in erecting 
the building were a cross-cut hand saw, a steel square, an axe, a draw knife, a 
mason’s trowel, and a shovel. The girls worked any leisure time they had on 
Mondays and sometimes during the daily recreation period. The Lodge was 
begun in 1907 and finished in 1910 under the supervision of Miss Carolyn Rem- 
baugh. 

















This building, now used as Chapel and some class-rooms of the A. T. I 
and C. \W., was erected in 1851 when the Montevallo Male Institute was incor- 
porated as a joint stock company. The lot was donated by Edmund Ning. It 
was in front of this building where the men from Montevallo and the vicinity 
were mustered into service at the time of the Civil War. Here the regiment 
received the flag that the women of Montevallo made and presented to them. 
After the war the Cumberland Presbyterians were unable to carry on this school, 
which they had bought; hence they turned their college over to one of their min- 
isters. Reverend \V. H. Meredith conducted here a high grade school for women 
for twenty years. When the Alabama Technical Institute was founded, this 
building became its home; and a frame building in the shape of three sides of 
a square was added about 1900. This was torn down when the new music hall 
was built in 1918. 
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About 1823, this house was built by Mr. Edmund ing, who, in 1815, had 
come from Georgia to Montevallo, then known as \Vilson’s Hill. Being the first 
brick structure in the country, it was the wonder for miles around and was called 
the “Mansion House.” The building and grounds did not look then just as they 
do today. There were eight spacious rooms, the four in the rear being made of 
wood. In front the bare bricks constituted the outer wall without the present 
coat of cement. The grounds embraced much more than they do at present, 
including the little plot now set apart for the town park. Here Mr. Wing had a 
beautiful garden in his later years. Those who came to school to what is now our 
chapel often tell of the delightful walks past there and of their longing looks cast 
toward the garden. They would peep through the fence at Mr. King, walking 
among his flowers, always with a faithful servant near-by; but on seeing the old, 
bent man leaning on his cane, his snow-white hair, and his sad, pensive face, they 
were afraid to intrude. Between the house and cemetery, Mr. King had a fine 
orchard. It was a fall from a decayed limb in this orchard that caused his death 
in 1863. 

The Old Mansion House was known as a typical southern home, with many 
well-trained servants and lavish hospitality. There was a large, happy family, 
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consisting of three girls and seven boys, also three adopted cousins, the Lewis 
boys. At the death of Mr. King the house passed into the hands of a son-in-law, 
Judge George B. Shortridge, with whom until his death in 1870, the house con- 
tinued its old-time hospitality. During the stirring period of the war, in which 
several young men of the family took part, there was always a welcome for sick 
or wounded soldiers who could not reach their homes in distant states. At various 
times there came here both Confederate and Federal troops. When “\Vilson’s 
raid” came through Montevallo, in 1865, Wilson himself occupied the house for 
several days. Mrs. Shortridge and her daughters were alone with the women 
servants. A negro guard was placed around the house, but the general and his 
staff treated the ladies with the utmost consideration. Though the family at home 
were left unharmed, they were saddened by the death of two Shortridge boys, 
who were killed in the war. The remains of the dead were never secured, but 
a tablet was placed to their memory in the little cemetery. 

After the Shortridge period, the house passed into the hands of the youngest 
King son, Frank, a lawyer of New Orleans. When he died in 1884, it was sold 
to Mr. French Nabors; and still later in 1908, it was sold by his widow, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Nabors, to the Alabama Girls Technical Institute for an infirmary. 
Since 1914 it has been used as the Practice Home for the students of home 
economics. 

It has been the scene of many ghost stores, two in particular. One is of a 
“hant” that inhabited the old wooden part of the building; the other, of a “sperrit” 
that visited there on the occasion of a wedding feast. 

It is told by the children and grandchildren of the former occupants that at 
night, or even in the daytime, when everything was quiet, a ghost would make 
his rounds. Often when the little family were sitting snugly around the fire, they 
would be alarmed by hearing some one rise softly out of bed in the room overhead 
and creep across the floor. Often different members of the household tried to 
shp up on this phantom, but the instant they entered the room, it vanished. Again, 
on dark, stormy nights, as the wind whistled around the house, they would see 
strange lights appear in the darkest corners. They tried, but could never come 
near these apparitions, which defied approach. 

One night there was a wedding for which the old house was thrown open 
and beautifully decorated. All the young people for miles around were there. 
In the dining room a great feast was spread, the center of attraction being a 
roasted pig, with a large red apple in his mouth. It was decided that one of the 
girls should carve it; but every time she would cut, the little pig would squeal. 
There was a great rush from the room, and none of the others would try. Finally, 
when they were all seated around the table again, one of the young men ventured 
to cut. As he did so, a huge white thing crept from under the table between the 
bride and groom. It arose, stood for an instant, and vanished. The girls were 
very much frightened, and the boys, though they would not acknowledge it, felt 
rather uncomfortable. They saw no more of the spectre until the dance was 
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started, and then they spied, just outside the door, a great, white-robed figure. 
It bounded lightly through the room and disappeared out the window into dark- 
ness. The crowd stood motionless for a while, but they heard no more of this 
startling visitor. Now, as one of the old servants tells us about it, we see him 


chuckle to himself, as if he knows more than he is willing to tell. 


Litta ELutiorr. 
(in Technala 1913). 
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In the state of Alabama 

Is our A. T. I. and C 

All learning true and noble 

Her goal shall always be. 

And we'll do our best to praise her 
With heart, and mind, and hand, 
To our dear Alma Mater 

We will prove a loyal band. 


REFRAIN 
Then we'll wave our colors proudly, 
The Purple and the Gold, 
And the standards of our college 
We'll evermore uphold, 
Yes, our lives, dear Alma Mater, 
Shall for thy glory be, 
For thy progress, fame and honor, 


Our A. T. I. and C. 


Il: 
It is here we meet our comrades 
From all parts of our state; 
It is here we learn our lessons 
To help solve problems great. 
Dear classmates, let's be faithful 
To use each golden hour, 
For all the world now calls for 
Trained minds with willing power. 


REFRAIN 
III 


When from thee, dear Alma Mater, 
Our time will come to part, 

May thy true and useful lessons 
[nkindle every heart 

For noble lives of service 

Made possible by thee— 

Our guide to truth and justice, 
Our A. T. J. and C. 


REFRAIN 
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Our Faculty and Officers 


Tuomas WAVERLY PALMER 
President. 


A. M. (1881), LL.D. (1906), University of Alabama 


Instructor of Mathematics and Professor of Mathematics, University of .\labama, 1881-1907. 9 Dean 
of the University of Alabama. 1905-1907 President Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, 
1907-1921, 


Mary Goober STALLWORTII 
Dean and Head of the Department of Mathematics. 


B. S. University of Chicago, 1916. 


AuicE M. BAKER 
Education. 


Graduate of State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y.; summer sessions at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1913, 1914. 1915, 1919, and at the University of Vermont, 1916, 1917; principal of Teacher 
‘Training Class, New York State (Clyde and Ticonderoga); state teacher of Teacher Training in Vermont, 
1915-1919. 


Lena A. Barber 
Biology. 


A. LB. and M. S. University of Michigan; two years of research, University of Missouri; summe 
session, University of Wisconsin; study in absentia, University of Chicago; teacher in the high schools 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, of Yankton, South Dakota, of Sioux City. Towa; assistant in the Universities of 
Michigan and of Missouri; teacher in Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, and in) Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


£ZULNA BARROSSE 


French and Spanish. 


Graduate of the International Institute, Prisgovia, Germania, Honduras, Central .\merica; summet 
session, ‘lulane University; founder and director of Barrosse Institute, San Pedro, Sula, Spanish Tlonduras; 
teacher in Kidd-Key College. Sherman, Texas, and Parish of St. Bernard, Louisiana. 





Gait A. BURFIELD 


Home Economics. 


A. Lb. Colorado Teachers’ College, 1919. 


MyrtLe Brooke 
Head of the Department of Education and Sociology. 


A. B, University of Nashville; \. M. Columbia University, 1914; summer quarters in the University 
ot Chicago, 1902, 1904, 1909; University of Tennessee, 1903; teacher in public schools of Georgia and in 
high schools of Crowley and Monroe, Louisiana; with the American Red Cross, 1918-1920. 








CHARLES RENDELL CALKINS 
Director of Music. 


Graduate of the Faelten Pianoforte School, Boston, 1908; Fellowship degree from Alabama Music 
‘Yeachers’ Association; graduate certificate from Art Publication Society, St. Louis. 


PA 





Miss STALLWORTH 


Alma Mater 


In the heart of Alabama, 

Dwells our Alina Mater star. 

Through her purple, gleams of golden 
Call her daughters from afar. 

For aye shall we adore thee! 

Thy fame has spread before thee. 
For aye shall we adore thee! 

Hail to thee, hail to thee! 


For aye shall we adore thee! 

Thy fame has spread before thee. 

For aye, for aye, for aye shall 
we adore thee! 

O hail, O hail to thee! 


To a worthy life of service, 

Points this guardian of our youth. 
As a path to this achievement, 
Naught can lead but highest truth. 
For aye shall we adore thee! 

Thy fame has spread before thee. 
For aye shall we adore thee! 

Hail to thee, hail to thee! 


Long shall live our Alma Mater, 
And more perfect with each day, 
Grows the value of her teaching, 
While she safely lights our way. 
For aye shall we adore thee! 
Thy fame has spread before thee. 
For aye shall we adore thee! 
Hail to thee, hail to thee! 


Mary GooprE STALLWOoRTH. 
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Grace McGrE CRrRocKER 


Violin and Violincello, 


Graduate of Crocker School of Music; pupil of Anton Cesterle, New York, 1910-1912; pupil of 
Rudolph Kratochwill, Berlin, 1912-1914; head of the violin department at Lewisburg Conservatory ot Music, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia, and at Texas Presbyterian College, Milford, Texas. 





HANNAH CROOK 
Voice. 


Graduate of Cox College; pupil of E. E. Haslam, Paris; Horatio Connell, Philadelphia; Frank 
Croxton, New York; Frederick Shattuck, New York; and William C. Whitney, Boston. 


Crara DE VANE 


Piano. 
A. B. Flora McDonald College and graduate and post-graduate of the Conservatory of Music of Flora 
McDonald College, Red Springs, North Carolina; punil of Moritz Moszkowski, Paris, 1905-1906; summer 


study at the Kate Chittenden Music School, New York; teacher of piano at Phillips- West School for Girls, 
Norfolk, Virginia, at Flora McDonald College, and at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


GERALDINE P. DILLA 
Head of the Department of English. 


A. &. University of Michigan, 1911; A. M. Indiana University, 1916; summer quarter at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1919; summer session at Columbia University, 1920; instructor in Ward-Belmont, Nashville; 
assistant in Indiana University, 1916; head of the English department, Hamilton College, and instructor 
in ‘Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, 1917-1920, 





FANNIE Evans 
History. 
A, U. University of South Carolina, 1902; A. M. Columbia University, 1916; teacher in Winthrop 


College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Mary D. Forp 
Chemistry and Physics. 


A.B. Agnes Scott College, 1919; instructor in Central High School, Birmingham, Alabama, 1919-1920, 


Repecca FuNK 
Head of the Department of Physical Education. 
Graduate of the Posse Normal School of Physical Education; Harvard summer school of Physical 


Education; Gilbert Normal School of Aesthetic Dancing; Emerson College of Oratory; summer school of 
the University of ‘Tennessee. 


Louise Morrer GriswoLp 


English. 


A. B. Ohio State University, 1916; newspaper work in Ohio and West Virginia, 1916-1920. 


LuLta HAWKINS 


Piano. 


Graduate of Birmingham Conservatory of Music, Birmingham, Alabama; pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 
New York City; pupil of Wager Swayne, Paris; theory and harmony with Alexander Henneman, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D, C.; harmony with Joseph Henius, New York. 
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MapcE JOHNSON 


Home Economics. 


Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas; LB. S. University of Arkansas, 1919. 


ANNIE Kemp 


Home Economics. 


B.S, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1918; summer quarter University of Chicago, 1913. 


WILLIAM JULIAN KENNERLY 
Head of the Department of Chemistry and Physics. 
B.S. Clemson A. and M. College of South Carolina, 1919; instructor in Clemson A. and M. College 


of South Carolina, 1919-1920. 


AbELE Marsuart Kirk 
Mathematics and Secretary of the Faculty. 


A. B. from the A. C. F. College, Tuskegee, Alabama (now Woman’s College, Montgomery), 1904; 


summer sessions at the University of Alabama, 1905, 1910-1912; University of Tennessee, 1909; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1914; teacher in Wilcox and Monroe County High Schools. 


Mary ExrizaA MacMILLtan 
Director of Art. 


Graduate of Fine Arts Department, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ELorse MERONEY 
English. 


Graduate of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, 1917; A. B. University of 
Alabama, 1920. 


Mary E. MULLEN 
Home Economics. 
Graduate of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; Lb. S. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1920. 
\ 
NeLt MURPHREE 
Piano. 


Graduate of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, 1915; graduate of the Faelten 
Pianotorte School, Boston, 1920; pupil of Carl Faelten. 


Mary Tucker Nose 


Piano. 


Bachelor of Music from DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; special study in the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 


ELLA PETERS, ~ 
Bookkeeping ahd Stenagrapny. 


Graduate of the Alabama Technical Institute and College fer Worien; summer sessions at Columbia 
University, 1914, and at the Eastman Business Colleze, 19194. 
' oe 
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D1 


Miss 


Miss 
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VANI 


ISS 
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\fiss 


Moyo ME tran 


YOUNG 


Pura 


Miss, 


Ns 


Miss 


Mrs 


LrtLa Purvis 


Education. 


Graduate of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women; teacher in the Macon County 
High School, Notasulga, .\labama. 


BEULAH PUTNAM 
Physical Education. 


Graduate of the Sargent Normal School of Physical Education; extra work in Harvard Summer 
School of Physical Education; summer school of the University of Tennessee; Gilbert Summer Normal 
School of Aesthetic Dancing; Cambridge Normal School of Dancing. 


JuLia REASONER 
Biology. 


A, B. Agnes Scott College, 1920. 


ANNA BELLE Roninson 
Head of the Department of Home Economics. 


A. B. University of Hlinois; Y. W. C. A. Educational Secretary, Indianapolis; instructor in_ the 
high schools of St. Petersburg, Florida, and Springfield, Hlinois, and in the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


CLEVELAND GILLESPIE SHARP 
Head of the Department of Agriculture and Biology. 


B.S. and M.S. from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute; principal of Lee County and of Alliance 
High Schools and of the Northeast Alabama Agricultural and Industrial Institute. 


Maset Powers TAyLor 


Piano. 


Pupil of William Sherwood; teacher's certificate from the Sherwood Music School, Chicago, 1909; 
student in the music department, Chautauqua, New York; pupil of Theodore Floeck, New York, 1916-1917. 


4 
Bernice M. THRALL 


Art and Manual Training. 


Bachelor of Design from the H. Sophie Newcomb College of Tulane University, 1920. 


IRENE VirGiniA ULMER 
Expression. 


ssion, Boston; pupil of Robert N. Hickman, 
and Harvard University; private studio 
ina, and Powhatan College, Charlestown, 
nia. 


Graduate and post-graduate of the Curry School of Expr 
Washington, LD. C.; summer sessions at Chautauqua, New Y 
in Boston; teacher at Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
West Virginia, and Lewisburg Seminary, Lewisburg, West V 







Martrua L. Waters 
English. 


Graduate of Judson College, Marion, Alabama; four summer sessions at the University of Alabama 


and two at the University of Tennessee. 
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Epwarp Houston WILts 
Head of the History Department. 


B.S. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1901. 


Rose B. Woop 
Mathematics. 


b. S. Kentucky College for Women; A. B, Barnard College of Columbia University, 1913; teache1 
in Chowan College, Murfreesboro, North Carolina, and Central College, Conway, Arkansas, and Hardin 
College, Mexico, Missouri, and Tennessee College for Women, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


ELIZABETH YOUNG 
Piano and Public School Music. 


Graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music under George Proctor; student in Boston 
University; teacher of piano and harmony in Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi. 


SarAu APPERSON 


Assistant Food Supervisor. 


FLoreNcE L. Boyp 


Secretary to the President. 


Suste Reap HEATFIELD 


Assistant Matron. 


VIRGINIA HENDRICK 


Stenographer. 


ANNA [IRVIN 
food Supervisor. 


. Graduate of Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio; Ph. B. University of Chicago; assistant for three years 
in the University Commons, University of Chicago. 


GLApys JONES-WILLIAMS 


Assistant Librarian. 


Graduate of Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, and St. Mary’s College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; summer session at Columbia University. 


Water Maurice JONES-WILLIAMS 


Electrician. 
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Martie Ler 


Bookkeeper. 


GEORGIA LEEPER 


Manager of the Supply Department. 


WiILLENA A, PECK 
Resident Physician. 


M. D. Woman's Medical College, Daltimore 


EuGenta H. Puiviirs 


Matron. 


WINNIE STINSON 
Registered Nurse. 


Graduate of the Mobile Infirmary. 


Fanny T. TABER 
Librarian. 


Graduate of the New York Public Library School; three years at the University of Michigan. 
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Graduates 


OFFICERS OF JUNIOR CLASS 
Cotors: Red and White. FLOWER: Carnation. 


Morro: Through Difficulty to the Stars. 





SANG INDIES Ley TD AS TSOIN Gio seen eye Eze 3c A. President 
WATR GTENITAD JISWARR TD Yeu 25 se 58 see veces sd ence ese reek cess ce eaestet ee se Vice-President 
NEAL YNPADM A SCNT] OF ube re Se tae a a eae ee Secretary 
TU TESS RATE Ts TSO IN» cog ces sot oar dues ee 780 Sa oa eet Treasurer 
JEssim BYRp! BULEBR:......2221.0ce oe ee ee et Historian 
SUATRIAG ESTO Z ANB YT PU EOIN Gs ester 2a atte tare oe vcs ee ee sei las nee Prophet 
1 EDU oS 1) ga i215) 42 ig ee ene ink 2 Meteeet Dat Poet 
EDTETEAV SS IPUTRIGTING tesa ccs asa seen ee ence ee ee ee ere Varshal 
INIA Veg NUT Te Teh). eas cae oe, Meigs eM Meee Honor Board Member 
INVQUA Ur Bg IPA TTI St ses ane en essen Technala Reporter 
AYSIU Hire tat WNT SU NA rp ee ce eo Musician 


OFFICERS OF COLLEGE SOPHOMORE CLASS, SECTION LI. 
CoLtors: Black and Gold. : Frower: Black-cyed Susan, 


Morro: Ever Climbing. 


IVEY; RASTER OP RIATD IG BiVy en. oe eer, 8 Re ae ON ea edt aude President 
EO Vamsi vaACNgmer rete teen wrceeevnee- WON age UE et in en, Vice-President 
AGENT Bg EIEN Noe 20s ee cee sete ees ce es dee. Sat Secretary 
SIRT TEEN MSV IG IDET w= Seee See Sa ote A Beh SAAS Ae ong eds BOS os aero Treasurer 
IRENE McMILian, JANIE LONG 0222 c cece cee ececececec ec eteecececceecceeceeeneeeeseseneaes Historians 
JZORATNG (CROW, AND: OTHERS + ..220 22sec eee cep eee Prophets 
EU CIDE: GRAB TRE HAs sete ee a ee eR oe oe en oe Poet 
IG ANUIRAS LOSER meeeteee ieee enn UE eee Ge eee Marshal 
ORA SWANN LW. eee ee eT eee, SB. Ve Honor Board Member 
RAINIGE SHO DN GSE 0 Nigee teen Suess aye See ees ks ee Technala Reporter 
TEE WP EVATUN GE Rumeteeeenaee ete tes ee ee see yee ree ee Musician 
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AnntE MAe ALLISON... Townley 
College Sophomore 
“Red” 


Entered 1916; Glee Club 1917-18-19-20-21; Treasurer 
of Y. W. C. A. 1920-21, 
“True as steel, sincere and independent.” 
No informal epigram could describe Annie Mae better. 
Though she looks well after herself, she is a rare friend, 


Dona BANKS........22:.:::2:200000++ Jackson's Gap 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1920, 

Dona is the best of sports and likes heaps of fun. She 
is sincere and original, and her disposition is never 
known to be otherwise than cheerful. In History 21, she 
manages to keep awake by drawing silhouettes of her 
teachers and others. 


Winnie Peyte Bres ....EImore 





College Sophomore 
“Noona” 


Entered 1919; Class Reporter 1919-20; Glee Club 1919- 
20; Basket-ball 1920-21; Honor Roll 1920-21. 

If we wanted to be poetic, we'd call Noona ‘‘Maid of 
the Limpid Eyes,’’ but her personality drives sentimen- 
tality from our minds. She's rather prone to chase 
chickens—we don't know why—ask Shirley! 
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Enisk BONNER _W-..-2:c-0-cccotecceeee Camden 


College Junior 
“Babe” 


Entered 1918; Treasurer Philomathic Club 1918-19; 
Captain Basket-ball team 1918-19; Basket-ball 1918-19- 
20-21, 

Elise is one of the kind of girls who never worries 
about tomorrow, being kept busy with what should have 
been done yesterday. 


MOZELLE BOVET? 2.022002 es. Rockford 


College Junior 


Entered 1918; Honor Roll 1918-19-20; Y. W. C. A. 
Cabinet 1920-21; Home Economics Club 1920-21. 

“Tm from Coosa County. Just watch me smoke!” 

Mozelle, for this reason, was an expert fire-maker dur- 
ing her stay at the Practice Home. 


ANNIE CELESTE BrouGuton, East Tallassee 


College Junior 


Entered 1918; Y. W. C. A. Devotional Committee 1919- 
20; Y. W. C. A. Morning Watch Committee 1919-20-21; 
Honor Roll 1920-21; Home Economics Club 1920-21. 


“Half an hour a day to study, 
Three hours a day to eat, 

Half an hour to tell how tired I am, 
And twenty hours to sleep.” 
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GEORGIE BROWN 0000... .0.000cceeceeeeeee ee Cromwell 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1916; Chairman Y. W. C. A. World Fellowship 
Committee 1918-19; Secretary Executive Board 1919-20; 
Secretary A. T,. I. C. Sunday School 1919-20; Honor Roll 
1916-17-18-19-20-21. 

Georgie’s noble character speaks for itself. She is quiet, 
good natured, and the best of scholars. So—no wonder 
she has been discovered by a certain Robert. 





Frances \VittARD Brown, Alexander City 


College Sophomore 
“Bill 
Entered 1919; Honor Roll 1920-21 
Willard is one of those girls whom some call queer, 


indifferent, and dignified. Her looks may seem to show 
that, but perhaps the “some” have never been in Room 


187. She is always prompt, especially at meals and mail 
call, 
JOY? BRYAN. ca Aste Ss iced dcereas ed Georgiana 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1916; Class Treasurer 1916-17; Glee Club 1918- 
19; Vice-President of Class 1920-21; Dasket-ball 1920-21; 
Honor Roll 1916-17-18-19-20-21. 

Joy is her name, none other could suit her; just to be 
with her makes one happy. She is always up to mischief, 
such as turning somersaults in the Assembly Hall and 
sliding down banisters; and she enjoys being campused. 
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LILLIAN CHAMBERS 





Huntsville 
College Junior 


Entered 1918; Honor Roll 1919-20-21; Home Economics 
Club 1920-21; Graduating Class Play 1921. 
“What's the use of worrying? 


If you want to know 
anything, just ask questions.” 


We'll all 


vouch for the 
fact that Lillian believes in this motto. 


ELIZABETH CHANCELLOR.......... Childersburg 


College Sophomore 
“Patsy” 
Entered 1919. 


A shy, demure young person, 
With a quiet, mouse-like air 
Unless you hear her name called, 


You scarcely know she’s there. 


MiAGGiE LEA (CAUSEY:22..222.0.2222: cece Millry 


College Sophomore 


“Tuck” 


Entered 1917; Story Tellers League 1917; Glee Club 
1920-21. 
“Ah, let me sleep till the proctor comes.” 
“She's extremely conscientious, 
And 


when there's work to do, 
If Maggie has a hand in it, 


She’s sure to put it through!” 
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LUCILE CRABTREE ........2222222202--- “Tuscaloosa 
College Sophomore 
“Crab” 


Entered 1916; TDasket-ball 1917-18-19-20-21; Technala 
Staff 1918-19-20; Y. W. C. A. Cabinet 1919-20-21; Class 
Poet 1918-19-20- Athletic Board 1920-21; Emma Hart 
Willard Club; Graduating Class Play 1921. 

Lucile is an all-around girl, entering into a great num- 






ber of school activities. She is a great dreamer (because 
of which fact she lives without A’s), and we know that 
she will come to realize some of these dreams through 


her wit, humor, originality, good principles, and talent. 


REBECCA CROSS .......-.--cs2eceeceeeeeeeeee= Cherokee 
College Sophomore 
“Beckic” 


Entered 1916; Glee Club 1918-19. 
Iler ‘tafter-thoughts” are usually the best ones, but they 
do her very little good because she has already acted on 


the first ones. 


LORAINE CROW.......2---..--2-2-0--4 Alexander City 
College Sophomore 
“Rainie” 


Entered 1916; Honor Roll 1916-17-18-19-20-21; Alabama 
Centennial 1919; Graduating Class Play 1921; President 
Philodendroi Club 1920-21, 

Quiet, reserved, and almost cold is the impression one 
is likely to get of her. Yet those who know her realize 
that first impressions are not always dependable. She's 
very fond of the West Indies. 


JOHNNYE CUNNINGHAM....Marion Junction 
College Sophomore 
“Tohn” 


Entered 1920, 

She has been with us but one year—just long enough to 
show us that she will ever uphold the standards of our 
Alma Mater. If once her friendship is won, you have 
a friend today, tomorrow, and forever. 


WILLARD DAVIS...............- Mountain Creek 
College Sophomore 
“Bill? 


Entered 1918; Basket-ball 1918-19-20-21. 

3ill loves to talk (she generally has nothing to talk 
about); however, she is very entertaining and always 
has many original stunts in mind to hand out as we 
happen to need them. 


BERTHAQMANTD 22.2202. 2 oven a Fairfield 
College Sophomore 
“Bert” 


Entered 1915. 

3ert is a jolly old girl. No matter which way the wind 
blows, she always has her fun. She is very independent 
—and sometimes knocks the joy out of others by being so. 
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SARA FARRI 


wn 


College Junior 
“Freight” 


Entered 1918; Honor Roll 1918-19-20-21; Secretary 
Castalian Club 1919-20; Technala Staff 1919-20; Basket- 
ball 1918-19-20-21; Glee Club 1919-20; Student Executive 
Board 1920-21; Athletic Director 1920-21; Home Econom- 
ics Club 1920-21; Y, W. C. A. President 1920-21. 

“Wit is folly unless the wise man hath the using of it.” 

As President of the Y. W. C. A., Sara has proved a 
successful leader. Her wit and ‘“Frank'-ness will make for 








her success. ‘She recommends a young and learned doc- 


tor.” 


MARY SUMEBR. Ls scesseseueesee-ssegeestnces Perryville 


College Junior 


Entered 1918; Vice-President Home Economics Club 
1920-21; Basket-ball 1920-21; Student Executive Board 
1920-21; Honor Roll 1920-21; Y. W. C. A. Social Service 
Committee 1920-21. 

Love of duty, quiet disposition, kindness to others, and 
careful and well-balanced thinking are sure to win her a 
success in the future—so some people say. 


Jessie Byrp FULLER |....00.000.00...... Perryville 


College Junior 


Entered 1918; Emma Hart Willard Club; Class His- 
torian 1920-21; Graduating Class Play 1921, 

Jessie is famous for her good looks; she takes better 
with the boys than with her books, 
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SARAH. (GAVIN S222 See catec cee Russellville 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1919; Y, W. C. A. Social Committee 1919-20; 
World Fellowship Committee 1920-21; Meeting Commit- 
tee 1920-21; Honor Roll 1920-21. 

Sarah is ‘hail fellow well met’ to everyone and is the 
truest of friends to the lucky few. She is all wit and 
humor, and to be around her is but to laugh She has 


won her “rep as a boner.” 


ETHEL ESTELLE GREGG .................... Stanton 


College Junior 
ECR 


Entered 1918; Delegate to Eighth International Student 
Volunteer Convention 1919; Assistant Secretary Student 
Volunteer Union of Alabama 1920-21; Delegate to Student 
Government Convention 1920; Honorary member Y. W. 


C. A. Cabinet 1920-21; President Student Government 
1920-21, 

Ethel’s friends find her giving to the world and to our 
college the best she has. As the head of our student 


government, she has served her college most faithfully. 


VIRGINIA HARDY ...000 oe. eee eeeee ee Camden 


College Junior 
“Virgie-Nell” 


Entered 1918; Honor Roll 1918-19-20-21; Glee Club 
1918-19-20-21; Treasurer Glee Club 1920; President Glee 
Club 1920-21; Vice-President Class 1920-21; Basket-ball 
1920-21; Athletic Board 1920-21. 

We, admird her for her 





rness; we love her for her 
jolly self. By her cheerful disposition, she wins friends 
wherever she goes. We wonder if she will remember 
the walks she made to the log cabin many mornings in 
the spring of 1920. 
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Frorence McCarty Harris....Birmingham 
College Sophomore 


“Flo” 





Entered 1919. 
Florence is a true pal. She can be jolly, or serious, or 
sympathetic, ‘Anything to please” is her motto; but her 


ability lies in argumentation—especially at class meetings. 


ANNIE HENDON  ooooeiio.cee eee eeeeeeeeeee Cordova 
College Sophomore 


Entered 1917; Class Marshal 1919-20; Class Secretary 
1920-21; Technala Staff 1920-21. 

“Ambition is Annie’s virtue.” 

It is hard to break down the walls with which Annie 
has surrounded herself; but when once you enter, you 
find it very much worth your while. We are sure she 
will have much success in. worrying over problems of 
teaching. 


Grace Laura JORDAN..........- Grove Hill 


College Sophomore 


“Old Top” 


Entered 1918; Honor Roll 1920-21. 

“Nature forms us for ourselves, not for others; to be, 
not to seem.” 

“My school days’ trials were more than one, but I 
struggled and fought and finally won.’ Grace hides tons 
of humor behind the solemn face. 


Eclectic 





LEILA JEWETT JORDAN 
College Sophomore 
“Fute”? 


Entered 1919; Glee Club 1920-21. 
Leila is independent, sincere, small in stature—and we 
suspect she is lovable since she wears two diamonds. 


HazeL KyTLe 





Talladega Springs 


College Junior 
pelea Res 


Entered 1918; President Emma Hart Willard Club 
1920-21; Honor Roll 1919-20; Secretary Class 1920-21. 

“Puss” is one of our foremost punners, and is always 
in for anything that makes up college fun. She is always 
the life of a crowd because of her amusing imitative 
ability. 


Mittyve LAMBERT ... easca 





College Sophomore 
“Mitt” 


Entered 1915; Glee Club 1919-20. 

If we knew Mittye only in the class-room we might 
predict for her the professorship of history in some col- 
lege; yet with the eyes of an old sibyl we see her pre- 
siding over a dinner party in her own home. 
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Bessie Le Croy . - Rockford 
College Sophomore 
“Bess” 


Entered 1919; Honor Roll 1919-20-21; 9 Glee Club 
1920-21 
Lessie has scores of friends because she is a staunch 


friend and a good pal She is the same toward all 


MARGUERITE NEWLAND LipscoMsB 
eat Le Carbon Hill 


College Sophomore 
“Maggie” 


Entered 1917; Y. W. C. A, Cabinet 1920-21. 

Two arms are outstretched for Maggie as she leaves 
her \lma Mater; for it is believed she will accept the 
grand and glorious position foreing her to love, honor, 


and obey. 


Annie Lipa Long ............222--- Gainesville 


College Junior 


Entered 1918; Class) President 1920-21; Tlistorian 
Philomathic Club 1920-21; Y. W. C. A. Music Committee 
1919-20; Honor Roll 1918-19-20, 

Annie Lida is one of the sweetest and most unas- 
suming girls in our college. We need no prophet to tell 


us that whatever comes or goes, she will make good. 
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JIA TEN ISON Ge 22a. Sees esac Gainesville 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1919; Honor Roll 1919-20-21; Y. W. C. A. 
Social Committee 1920-21. 

Janie is a witty girl with always some funny remark 
on the end of her tongue; but her happiness is often 
blighted by the realization that she must live up to the 
record of her two older sisters. 


SarRA ELIZABETH LONG ............-- Gainesville 


College Junior 


“Beth” 


Entered 1918; Secretary Philomathic Club 1920-21; 
Class Prophet 1920-21; Tlonor Roll 1918-19-20; Y. W. 
C. A. Music Committee 1920-21. 

Beth may look demure and quiet, but when you know 
her, you will find that she is one of our witty college 
girls—and believes devoutly in Gainesville and Hugh. 


TRENE McMILLAN ..............-...----- Columbiana 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1916. 

Irene is sincere and original. No doubt Columbiana 
is very proud of being represented by her; but we do 
often wonder how she manages to combine love and 
education. 











LaurA Lee MOSELEY ................ Hazel Green 


C lege Sc »phe ymore 


Entered 1915; Honor Roll 1915-16-17-18-19-20-21; Class 
Secretary 1915-16; Technala Reporter 1915-16; Secretary 
Y. W. C. A. 1917-18; Class Marshal 1917- 
Pres. 1918-19; Commencement Play 1919; Graduating 
Class Play 1921; Basket-ball 1921; Vice-Pres. Tutwiler 
Club 1920-21; Critic Emma Hart Willard Club 1920-21. 

Laura has been with us a long time, and she leaves 





Class Vice- 


a place that can not be filled by another. Long rest her 
classmates’ books upon their book-shelves. 


LuLu RAINER PALMER.......1.......- Montevallo 
College Sophomore 


“Baby” 


Entered 1916; Jasket-ball 1916-17-18-19-20-21; Class 
Marshal 1916-17; Athletic Director 1917-18-19-20; Secre- 
tary Emma Ilart Willard Club 1919-20; Captain Dasket- 
ball Team 1919-20; Secretary and Treasurer Athletic As- 
sociation 1919-20; Secretary Glee Club 1919-20; Alabama 
Centennial 1919; Delegate to Eighth International Student 
Volunteer Convention 1919; Vice-President Glee Club 
1920-21; Y. W. C, A. Finance Committee 1920-21; Honor 
Roll 1916-17-18-19-20-21; Editor-in-chief Technala 1920-21; 
Class Musician 1920-21. 

“tneasy lies the head—not that wears a crown—but 
that edits a Technala.” 


LORENE PATTERSON 00002000... Brundidge 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1919; Honor Roll 1919-20; Y. W. C. A. Com- 
mittees 1919-20-21; Glee Club 1919-20; Alabama Centen- 
nial 1919, 

Lorene is soon to go out to show her ability for teach- 
ing, or else her love for ‘‘Alabama.”’ Without a doubt 
she is the smallest girl in the Graduating Class; however, 
the most precious things are wrapped in small packages. 
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ETHEL, PRESLEY © 21... desea Springville 
College Junior 
“Turtle” 


Entered 1918; Basket-ball 1918-19-20-21; Honor Roll 
1918-19-20-21; Emma Hart Willard Club; Athletic Board 
1920-21; Class Prophet 1920-21; Business Manager Tech- 
nala 1920-21, 

Never was there an impossible calculus problem = or 
basket-ball for Ethel. Where in all the world is the person 
who has known her to be serious—'cept when she got a 
letter unknown to us. 


ELIzABETH REEDER _.WW... Waverly 


College Junior 
“Tag” 


Entered 1918; Morning Watch Committee 1920- 
Basket-ball 1920-21; Honor Roll 1918-19-20. 

Elizabeth is a quiet (?), earnest, business-like girl, and 
makes a true and thoughtful friend. She is exceedingly 





fond of jelly and “bills” and is always “‘suching”’ for 
them. 


(GAROURIVE NZ eee et ee ne Camden 


College Junior 


“Catts” 


Entered 1917; Honor Roll 1919-20; Story Tellers’ 
League 1917-18. 

“"Taint no mean service to go through the world 
stealin’ into folks’ hearts like a ray o’ sunshine ‘n’ light- 
in’ up every place you set foot in.” 
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Myrtis MARGUERITE SEALY........homaston 
College Sophomore 
“Sealie” 


Entered 1919; Glee Club 1920-21 

Myrtis is one who will make everyone stand around— 
as has “been demonstrated at the public school. She is 
always found to be a valuable friend. 


MARIE SHAW .|......-22222-0000000000--- Carbon Hill 


College Junior 


Entered 1917; Secretary Tutwiler Club 1919-20; Vice- 
President Emma Hart Willard Club 1918-19; President 
Tutwiler Club 1920-21; Home Economics Club 1920-21. 

Loved and admired by all, understood by a few. Marie 
has the rare gift of remaining silent when she has nothing 


to say. 


FRANCES SINGLETON ............ Union Springs 
College Sophomore 


Entered 1918; Honor Roll 1918-19; Vice-President Phil- 
omathic Club 1919-20; Y. W. C. A, Finance Committee 
1920-21; Technala Staff 1920-21. 

A day spent with Frances is like a day at the circus— 
pleasant and laughable. Many think she’s prim until they 
know the real girl. 
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Lottie SINGLETON __............. Putnam 
College Sophomore 


“Lott” 


Entered 1918; Glee Club 1920-21 

Lottie is a very conscientious girl with such a dispo- 
sition as each of us envy. During her time at A. T. I. C. 
her interest in her work never lessened—except when she 
sat in the library reading *‘When a Girl Marries.” 


HELEN CAROL SMITH ... Birmingham 
College Sophomore 


Entered 1918;  Tlonor Roll 1918-19-20-21; 9 Technala 
Staff 1919-20; Class Treasurer 1920-21; Y. W. C. A. 
Social Committee 1920-21; Assistant Editor-in-chief 1920- 
21. 

Her English teachers love her because her commas 
and apostrophes are always in the right place; the girls 
love her for her evenness of temper and love of good 
fun; her room-mate loves her except on Mondays, when 
her public school cherubs spend twelve hours with her, 


STELLA SMITH. ............ Oe ered Tuscumbia 
College Sophomore 


Entered 1920; Lasket-ball 1920-21. 
“She is pretty to walk with, 
And witty to talk with, 
And pleasant, too, to think on.” 
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Myrtle SPRADLEY . eeatecnsiwetet Florala 


College Sophomore 
Entered 1918; Alabama Centennial 1919; Play Princess 
Kiku 1920; Graduating Class Play 1921; Class President 
1920-21 
Of her bright face, one glance will trace 
\ picture on the brain, 
And her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain 


We'll remember Myrtle by the flowers she so often 


received from someone not in the dormitory. 


ELLA SPURLIN  20..2..2....222c20eeeeeeeeeeeeeee Camden 


College Junior 





mkey" 


Entered 1918; President Athletic Association 1919-20; 
Emma Hart Willard Club; Honor Roll 1920-21; Basket- 
ball 1918-19-20-21; Class Marshal 1920-21. 

You never have seen her when blue, 
Or when homesick or mad, 

And wherever you go with this girl, 
There's always fun to be had. 


EVELYN SPURLIN. o2..-22-22.--e0e-o Demopolis 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1919; Honor Roll 1920-21; Treasurer Philo- 
mathie Club 1920-21; Glee Club 1919-20. 

Although she’s small in size, she’s great in heart and 
mind; and after knowing her, one would surmise that her 
chief interest lies in hats—along the ‘Derby’ line. 
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MAUDE STALUINGS ojec2ccc2ccssce2e eft -cee2 Boligee 


College Junior 


Entered 1918; Technala Staff 1920-21; Honor Roll 
1918-19-20. Emma Hart Willard Club; Secretary Emma 
Hart Willard Club 1920-21; Y. W. C. A. Morning Watch 
Committee 1920-21. 

Maude is our ideal of gentleness and dignity, accom- 
panied by gracious manners. None but herself can be her 
peer. From her one may get valuable information on 
“How to Study.” 


RAGS WIAINONG oats tetsu ses ose stot cesteenc bees Marion 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1919; Vice-President Student Executive Board 
1919-20-21; Basket-ball 1919-20; Technala Staff 1920-21; 
Honor Roll 1919-20; Prophet Philomathic Club 1920-21; 
Delegate to Student Government Convention 1920; Gradu- 
ating Class Play 1921. 

Ora is a girl one can always go to for sympathy and 


assistance when one gets into trouble. She is a true 
friend and well deserves the honors she now holds in our 
college. As to her reputation—well, she has one. Ask 


anyone who has ever had a ten-minute talk with her. 


ANNIE LAURIE WARREN .............-- Batesville 


College Sophomore 
“Fro” 


Entered 1918; Glee Club 1920-21; Graduating Class 
Play 1921. 

Laurie is studious, but she always has time for a little 
fun. She is much given to hero worship. 








ELLEN WHITE .. Hamilton 


College Junior 
Entered 1918; Secretary Home Economies Club 1920-21. 


“My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much must talk in vain.” 


BLANCHE \WUILLIAMSON .. oe. ONCS 
College Junior 


Entered 1918; Tlonor Roll 1920-21; President Home 
Economies Club 1920-21. 

Frank, calm, and ruler of her own mind, Blanche is 
one of Life’s greatest gifts—a true friend 


FRANCES Worp . eee puree! Shawiniut 
College Junior 
“Fannie” 


Ientered 1917; Honor Roll 1919-20 

When anyone speaks of Frances, we call to mind an 
honest, truthful, and conscientious student. She's always 
quiet, but it has been said that “still waters run deep.” 


on 
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GRACI) VINES! 2c e5 eee Bessemer 
College Sophomore 
Entered 1919; Tlonor Roll 1919-20-21, 
Grace is a text-book personified. Why not? She bones 
all the time. She is the source of all our note-books—a 
friend in need. She has led the line in all her classes. 


NAVAN (GUNDE. YOUNG: 2ciccc2beec222 eae Central 


College Sophomore 


Entered 1919; Glee Club 1920-21. 

Clyde can’t be really serious looking, for the twinkle 
in her eye gives her away. She believes in running when 
there’s danger of being “‘sat on.” 
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Junior Class History 


How interesting it is to recall the history of the first Junior College class 
at the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women! \We do not claim 
to have done much for this great college, we cannot be so presumptuous when 
we consider how much the college has done for us. We came here three years 
ago, as inexperienced girls and now we are prepared to leave here as trained 
women ready to take up our tasks in the great world. 

The beginning of our career as a class carries us back to the ninth day of 
September, 1918, when we stepped from the train, half proudly, half timidly, all 
eager to catch the first glimpse of the renowned Montevallo. But the arrival at 
college, we soon discovered, was not so glorious as we had pictured. Soon we 
were initiated into the mysteries of Montevallo; we went through many bewil- 
dering performances such as registering, making out schedules, and sliding down 
the fire-escape. It was only after this slide, indeed, that we felt ourselves true 
members of the student body. Yet these first days were full of happiness, for 
as we all know “subs” have few cares. We tried to make a good impression on 
all the teachers; we worked hard to win their approval. 

Some of us made the basket-ball team. We soon had a well organized class 
team, and it was during these times that our old class yell had its origin— 


“Rickety, Rickety, Russ, 

We're not allowed to cuss. 

But never-the-less, you must confess, 
There’s nothing the matter with us!” 


Our class took an active part in all other amusements of the college. One of 
the most important events of college lite took place that year. College night was 
originated—the truly wonderful night for the whole college. Original class 
songs, poems, toasts and yells filled the evening. Commencement with its round 
of ceremonies brought to an end our first college year. A large number of 
Freshmen had won a record of distinction by having their names on the Honor 
Roll. 

After three months of pleasant vacation, we were glad to return to College 
again and take up our duties as real Sophomores. Many of our former class- 
mates were missing, but our smaller band stood together through thick and thin. 
What a glorious year this was and how every one looked upon us with eyes 
of envy, when we were told that we were to be allowed the same privileges as 
the graduating Sophomore class! True, we well deserved it, for certainly it 
took courage for us to let some of our classmates pass out with a Sophomore 
diploma. But our small bunch with our high ideals strove on, looking in the 
distance for a diploma with the grand title of “Junior College.” 

At last—and all too soon—we neared the parting of the ways. What a 
glorious year it has been for the twenty-five! Our small band has become truly 
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united and we feel as if we have accomplished something, even though it is 
very small. Perhaps we could not boast of even this small accomplishment if 
we had not been constantly reminded of the fact that we were “Junior College 
Students.” \Ve are now prepared to enter upon the new work of life, leaving 
behind with regret, it is true, the sunny days of college life, but taking up with 
real joy the more serious life of our future. 

Let us ever cherish that loyal devotion for our dear old Alma Mater, and 
let the high standards for which she strives be the guiding star of our future. 


“In future years, ‘mid other scenes, 
Whate’er our lot may be, 

In friendship true, thou noble school, 
Our heart will turn to thee.” 


Jessie Byrp FuLLeR, Historian. 


Junior Class Prophecy 


At the beginning of the session 1920-21, I was assigned the role of prophet 
for the Junior Class. Being a representative of that type of girl who thinks 
little and dreams less, | was bewildered in this strange position. My classmates 
assured me that I would be visited by the Goddess of Wisdom and all I had to 
do was to wait. Alas! it was not this wise visitor, but fate alone who helped 
me to prophesy. 

One evening while walking up to the log cabin, my attention was attracted 
by a peculiar noise which | thought was above my head. Before | had time to 
investigate the sound, a very odd looking aeroplane landed not six feet away 
from me. I was thinking of retracing my steps to the dormitory, when a large 
man motioned to me to come to him. [I was much surprised when he told me 
that he was an astrologer from the planet Venus, and that while touring the 
universe he had landed upon the world. He had only twenty-one minutes to 
stay and he gave me the pleasure of asking anything that I wanted to know. 
There were many questions that | would have liked to ask, but [ thought of you, 
classmates, and unselfishly inquired about each one of you. So here is your 
future as he told it to me: 


“Tt is fifteen years in the future. Your president, Annie Lida Long 


g, is hving 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a lovely matron with her same old schoolgirl smile, 
who makes life very enjoyable for her husband and five children. She often 
visits the house across the way, where hve two spinsters, Ella Spurlin and Vir- 
gina Hardy. Ella is teaching faney dancing at the University, and says she 
came here because she thought there were more men in this town than in any 
other of the state. Virginia is teaching a class of morons out at the Institution 
for Feebleminded Children, and with her winning smile and patience has won 
quite a name for herself. The other day these three old Montevallo girls went 
to Birmingham to see a new patent that Maude Stallings was advertising. After 
years of thought Maude had invented an electric eyebrow puller and had grown 
immensely rich from it. Annie Lida, Virginia and Ella shopped during the day, 
and in the afternoon Maude took them to a movie in which Annie C. Broughton 
was starring. These are the only girls who still live in this part of the country. 

“Ellen White, a milliner in Washington, is kept busy making hats for the 
family of the president. She corresponds regularly with Mlozelle Boyett, who 
runs a truck farm in New York. Both of these girls seem very happy and 
prosperous in their work. Mozelle went to the Juvenile Court not long ago 
to hire children to pick potato bugs for her. There she was very much surprised 
to find that Jessie Byrd Fuller was judge of the court. Jessie said that she had 
married soon after leaving school; but upon the death of her husband, she 
decided to give her life to the care and training of delinquent children. 

“Sara Farris, Mary Fuller and Marie Shaw are in business together. They 
raised ducks for ten years in Arizona and are now making money selling a kind 
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of glue which is made of ducks’ feet. They are very happy together, for Mary 
spends her time keeping books, Marie collecting money, and Sara advertising. 
Sara, of course, serves as mouthpiece for the crowd and is very much worried 
because she cannot sell glue as fast as she can talk. These girls are thinking 
of going back to college and taking a post-graduate course, and Hazel NKytle 
has just written asking them to come to New York. Hazel is teaching History 
at Vassar. She has kept up her ability as an imitator and is proud of the fact 
that she can sit on twice as many girls each day as Miss Evans could, because 
there are a larger number of girls at Vassar in 1936 than there were at A. T. LL. 
and C. W. in 1921. Blanche \Williamson is the head of the Home Economics 
department of the same college. She has just written a letter to Lilhan Chambers, 
who is chairman of the United States Senate, asking her to put a bill through 
requiring all girls who take domestic science to wear white to their cooking 
classes. 

“In the jungles of Africa there are two of your classmates. Elise Bonner 
and Carol Rentz are having great success teaching the Hottentots how to play 
games. A few days ago they received a shipload of Alabama Physical Education 
Manuals from Ethel Presley, who is State Superintendent of Education. Carol 
spends much of her time collecting monkeys for the [Vord Animal Show in 
America. Ina recent feature article on this show in the New York Times, the 
woman spoken of as the “famous animal trainer” is no other than Frances Word. 

“Under the shade of the trees in the distant land of Armenia, stands the 
great evangelist, Ethel Gregg. Her angelic face is turned toward the sky as 
she utters a prayer for the salvation of the crowd before her. Among this 
audience stands Elizabeth Reeder, who has been converted by Ethel and is 
helping in this missionary work.” 

Here the astrologer paused and said that he could tell me no more, as his 
time was up. I must confess being a little disappointed at not having a chance 
to learn one thing about my own future. The strange astrologer flew away in 
his aeroplane; hence, unless the Goddess of Wisdom visits me, you will all wait 
fifteen years to discover my destiny. 

3ETH LONG. 
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Junior Class Will 


We, the members of the College Junior Class of the Alabama Technical 
Institute and College for Women, being of sound bodies and sane minds (though 
some would have it otherwise) do here and now make and declare this our Last 
Will and Testament. All former wills or testaments are this day declared by us 
to be null and void, and this the only original and true copy of the said document. 

We appoint as executors of this will those members of the class who, for 
reasons best known to themselves and the faculty, shall continue with this 
institution for another year. 

We bequeath to the Sophomore class, our extra day to go to town, a 
privilege which the Sophomores of this year so much envied us. 

To the Freshmen, our song books. We advise them to stand erect and sing 
in a tuneful manner if they wish to see Mr. Calkins smile. Should they fail 
to call for “Boola Boola” on Saturday morning this privilege shall be cancelled. 

To the Fourth Year High, our fleetness of foot and slyness of manner to 
aid them in escaping the watchful eyes of the “Police Force.” 

To the Specials, our wampum of A’s with which to purchase the admiration 
of the faculty and the respect of their fellow students. 

To the Third Year High, our deepest sympathy, with the assurance that 
your hardships since making your debut were all for the best. The reward of 
perseverance is success, and it is several terms closer than when you began here. 

To Dr. Palmer and the Faculty, a last formal acknowledgment of our in- 
debtedness to their fortitude and indulgence (but for which some of us would 
not be here), with the wish that they continue in their hearty co-operation to 
the end of time. 

To Miss Dilla, our complete set of Shakespeare, also all copies of modern 
dramas that have survived our constant thumbing and the furtive glances of 
our curious teachers. 

To Miss Ulmer, the dramatic ability of our class with which to organize 
a theatrical company for Columbiana and neighboring cities. 

To Miss Stallworth, our privilege of entertaining small boys in the drug 
store. 

To Miss Brooke, our beloved middy suits. We suggest, however, that these 
not be worn to teach in. . 

To Mr. Kennerly, all our knowledge concerning the easiest way to manage 
a Ford. 

To Miss Putman, our privilege of “cheeking” and executing all the modern 
dance steps. 

To Miss McMillan, all our rouge, lip-stick, and eyebrow pencils, to be used 
in the art department. 

To Miss Taber, our card catalogue made in English 32 and disguised as 
a bibliography. 
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To Dr. 
in the corners of pillow cases. 


Peck, all the pills thrown from the Infirmary windows and _ stuffed 
If she will search diligently enough, we feel 


sure she will not have to order a new supply before 1930, 


We request our executors to use the surplus money in the junior treasury 


for purchasing a pair of smoked glasses for Miss Evans. 


These, if worn in the 


chapel, will protect her eyes from the back view of the hideously arranged hair 


of the students. 
In Witness Whereof, we, 


the College Junior Class of 1921, do hereby set 


our hands and seals, this the twenty-eighth day of April, nineteen hundred and 


twenty-one, 


In the presence of: 
HazeL KytLe. 


Mitprep Burroci. 


Crass or 1921. 


Sophomore Class Poem 


It was the fifteenth day of September, 
And nineteen sixteen was the year, 
That a hundred and twelve of us lasses 

Started our college career. 


That first year held many trials for us 
That 
But the 

known 


looked greater, 


Sub-freshmen 


every one, 


brave were never 


Vo shirk, give up, or run. 


Many of us came from the country, too, 
Many things we had never scen, 

So that big class of mischievous Freshmen 
Declared us ignorant and green. 


We organized our class and went to work, 
With gritted teeth plunged in, 

This long, hard struggle for an education 
We Sub-freshmen were to win. 

At last all those nine months rolled by, 
In May we went home to rest, 

With joyous hearts and minds care free, 
For we had done our best. 


Oh, happy day when we came back, 
To A. T. [. and C.! 

lor often during our vacation 
We cared no more to be free, 
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That second year we accomplished much, 
Our talents began to grow; 

And we felt that some day in the future 
\ famous record we'd show. 


At last we turned into Sophomores, 
This class of twenty-one, 

With every member a loyal girl— 
Slackers? Not a one. 


And we Sophomores on College night 
Were something to amaze, 

For we made our audience radiant, 
And filled each heart with praise. 


Then it was with Junior energy 
We came last College Night, 

And brought our spoils to prove to you 
Our victory in the fight. 


It was Juniors on Thanksgiving Day 
Who rolled that score right up, 

And after we played the High School team 
We won the first loving cup. 


But ‘tis great a graduate to be, 
And wear the black and gold; 

To be termed as ever victorious, 
And called the strong and bold. 


Stull we press onward and upward 
With a cheerful and undaunted soul, 
For our motto reads: “Higher, yet higher, 
And ‘over the top’ to our goal.” 


Lucite Craerrer, ‘21. 


Sophomore Class Prophecy 


Extracts from the Appendix to the American Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1940 
(In these notes, husbands are seldom mentioned, because they are too 
numerous and our space is limited. Suffice it to say, that every one of these 
graduates of the A. T. I. and C. W. had as many husbands as she desired.) 
Allison, Annie Mae—A. B. The highest paid model in Altman's Fifth 
Avenue Shop. Banks, Dona—One of the best known business women of mer- 
ica, owner and manager of the new system of street cars that obtained recognition 
from 1896-1921 in Montevallo, Alabama. Bibb, Winnie Peyte—Poet Laureate 
of Euro-Americana. Best known poems published in “1921 Vechnala” of 
Montevallo, Alabama. -At one time a child labor legislator of Pelham, Alabama. 
Vetoed Compulsory Education Law because one of her children objected to at- 
tending school. Brown, Willard—LL.B. Judge of the Supreme Court. Bryan, 
Joy—A. B., M. R. S.A well known Judge of the Juvenile Courts in Montevallo, 
Alabama. She came before the public for the first time in 1146 when she 
defended herself in her divorce case. Causey, Maggie Lee—Originator of the 
“Phaltash” pavements and walks first tried in Montevallo from 1900-1919. Now 
a multimillionaire. Chancellor, Elzabeth—wife of the famous aeroplane 
polisher, and social leader in Shelby County. Crabtree, Lucile—Famous_ poet. 
Hler first and last poem appeared in the “Technala” in 1921. Professor of 
European History in Harvard University, having won her degree under Miss 
Evans. Crowe, Loraine—Ph. D. Came before the public first in a breach of 
promise suit. Awarded $35.28 by the court. Cross, Rebecca—Instructor in 
Sociology in Columbia University. One of the foremost educators of the 
fifteenth century. Career began with practice teaching during her school days 
in Montevallo. Unmarried, but always trying to vamp the other person’s man. 
Cunningham, Johnnye—A. M., LL.D. President of the United States from 
1933-37. Davis, Willard—Architect of Swann'’s Orphan Home for Dogs. At 
present engaged in designing a palace for the faculty of Montevallo. Fant, 
Bertha—A. B., B. Mus. The famous “Ragtime Paderewski” of the U. S.A. 
Became famous when she played her own composition “The Miserable Way.” 
Also a leader of the Music Club of Wilton, Ala. Gavin, Sara—National Super- 
visor of Dairies in Holland. It is rumored that she is soon to return to the 
U. S. A. to marry one of her girlhood sweethearts. Harris, Florence, A. B., 
Ph. D. Ambassador to Venus from Geneva, the capital of the earth. Formerly 
a famous legislator of U.S. A. Nominated for president by the Slavonic party 
of Euro-Americana in 1935. Hendon, Annie—Pilot in ‘“American-European 
Aero-Route. For many vears head of the U. S. Department of Physical Train- 
ing. Conductor of the Dilla tours to Europe. Jordan, Grace—Editor of Life. 
Former editor of the man’s page in The Ladies’ Home Journal. Jordan, Lela 
A.B., D.D., Minister, now preaching in Atlanta, Ga. Lambert, Mittye—A 
famous contralto; pupil of Frieda Hempel of New York. Now touring the 
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Sandwich Islands with Belle Quarles as accompanist. LeCroy, Bessie—A. B., 
A.M. Head of the Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., for ten years. 
Now president of the American Federation of Women's Clubs. Lipscomb, Maggie 
—Born Jan. 11, 1400. Best known research worker of America. Engaged in 
writing the Biography of Cynewulf from conversations with his spirit, for she 
is also a prominent medium. Very unfortunate in love, for Hadden married the 
other girl in 1921. Long, Janie, A. B., Ph.D. Author of the well known book, 
“How to Argue,” and “A Complete History of Education.” McMillan, Irene— 
The well known reader in negro dialect, her favorite being “Higher Culture at 
A. T. I. and C. W." Moseley, Laura—B.S. Famous social leader on the Island 
of Guernsey, promoted to this position by Mr. Cleveland Gillespie Sharp, the 
well known farmer of America. Palmer, Lula—Born Feb. 2, 1902. A.B., A. M. 
President of the A. T. L. and C. W., Montevallo. Author of “Rules for Colleges,” 
“The Voice of the People,” and other books. In private life, Mrs. I. M. Sleepy. 





Patterson, Lorene—Congressman from New York State. Strong leader of the 
Peace Party in 1930. Sealy, Myrtis—M.S. Teacher of Dairying and Art in the 
Sharp Industrial School, Wilton, Alabama. Author of the well known book, 
“How to Produce 95% Milk.” At present visiting the Jersey Islands studying 





Former director of Hull House. At 
present, a guide in \Westminster Abbey. To be married in 1951 to Mr. U. R. Neat. 


the Jersey cattle. Singleton, Frances 


Singleton, Lottie—A.B., Ph.D. Senator from Alabama. Speaker of the House 
in 1925. There has been a rumor to the effect that she will be nominated for 
president in the next election by the Physical Culture Party. Smith, Helen—Ph. D. 
Founder and manager of the National Orphans’ Home of the U.S. She is doing 
splendid work and is a mother to the 10,000 children of the home. Smith, Stella 
—A well known geography teacher of the Montevallo public school. She began 
teaching in 1776. Spradley, Myrtle—Secretary of the Navy and Captain of the 
Fleet in 1798. One time a famous reader. This art was lost while on a world 
cruise. Owner and manager of the Ulmer-Spradley Expression School in Boston. 
Spurlin, Evelyn—A. B., R. N. Graduate of the Johns Hopkins University Train- 
ing School for Nurses, where she is now Superintendent of Nurses. Swann, Ora 
—QOne of the foremost disciplinarians of the twentieth century. She has pub- 
lished one book that is very popular, “You Don’t Always Practice What You 
Preach.” She has had numerous love affairs, but has now decided never to marry, 
for she can discipline everything but a man. Vines, Grace—Head of the U. S. 
Foreign Mission Board. Governor of New York in 1924-28, where she did much 
to improve the condition of Ellis Island. Warren, Laura—Actress who first 
appeared in Montevallo in 1920, in ‘The Miser.” At present the leading film star 
in the United States. Young, Clyde—The leading costume designer for “Vogue” 
and “Vanity Fair,” who in 1492 won fame by introducing the evening dress with 
sleeves, and with skirt so long that it reached almost to the knees. 





M. S., L. C., et alterac, Epirors. 
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Last Will and Testament of the 
Graduating Sophomores 


We, the graduating Sophomores of A. T. I. and C. W., County of Bliss, 
State of Ignorance, and partly over and partly under the age of twenty-one 
years, being of feeble mind and fading memory, do hereby make and publish 
this, our last will and testament, revoking all former wills which may have 
been made at any time heretofore by us: 

First: We will to the College Sophomores the privilege of graduating under 
the Black and Gold. 

Second: We will to the College Freshmen the honor of fighting the old 
“Sophs” in 1922 for that dear old Loving Cup. 

Third: To the Fourth Year High (the College Freshmen of ’22) we will 
our dearest treasure, one that has caused many a sleepless night, many a tear, 
and many a weary hour—our dear note-book on English II, compiled by us 
under the direction of Mrs. Heath. 

Fourth: To the Third Year High we leave the privilege of loving and 
casing with the teachers, bobbing and hennaing their hair, and passing off their 
beaux as brothers, uncles, cousins, etc. 

Fifth: To all the Seniors who come after us we leave the privilege of 
taking the Senior play to Columbiana. 

Sixth: To our dear Alma Mater we will all the Honors we hope to gain 
hereafter. ; 

Seventh: To the Honor Board we leave a full confession of all the rules 
we have broken; also, a strict command to fill our seats in church every Sunday, 
rain or shine. 

Eighth: To our dear Matrons we leave the privilege of meeting and smiling 
at all young men who come to call on the young girls of A. T. I. and C.W. 

Ninth: To Mr. Houston Wills we will the carload of Independents un- 
loaded here in 1920-21 to be preserved for Phcebe Ann’s history references. 

Tenth: To Mr. Cleveland Gillespie Sharp we leave the following privileges : 

a. Hoeing the garden. 

b. Performing the Babcock milk test. 

c. Being the dining-room bulletin board for the year 1920-21. 

Eleventh: To Miss Baker we leave our reserved seats in the library and 
the privilege of reading the Cyclopedia of Education by Monroe. 

Twelfth: To Miss Dilla we leave our poetic talent and the privilege of 
doing our outside reading. 

Thirteenth: To Miss Evans we leave the privilege of discovering how 
much Mr. Wills’ former class in American Government and Politics knows 
about the government of the United States. 
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Fourteenth: Tlaving disposed of everything we possess, except our worn 
out clothes and hose, we will these to the new girls of 1921-22 for the purpose 
of lengthening their bathing suits in order that they may enjoy a swim. 

Witness my hand this 32nd day of Juvember, 1921. 

MyrRTLE SPRADLEY, 
Signed in the presence of : 
Lapy Astor, 
Mrs. Mary Pickrorp FARBAN KS 


College Sophomore Class Song 


Tene: “Heidelberg,” from The Prince of Pilsen. 


We are the girls of two and one, 
A class that is always jolly, 

Beaming with happiness, hope and health, 
And warmed by a class spirit fine; 

But better than lessons we cram by stealth 
Are the hours we give to folly, 

So come, let us drink, but first let us clink 
One toast to the brimming stein. 


Here's to the class of two and one, 
Here's to the flag we hold, 

Here's to the colors best ‘neath the sun, 
Here's to the black and gold; 

Here's to the hearts that beat as one, 
‘True as the stars above; 

Here's to the day when we graduate 
From the college that we all love. 

Here's to the old A. T. I. and C., 
Here’s to the girls so fair, 

Here’s to her colors—the purple and gold— 
Here's to the faculty rare; 

Here’s to the old A. T. I. and C., 
Always she'll be the same, 

Her praises shall ever reach the sky, 


Loudly we sing her fame. 


As Ui EaCs Ay TaleG., 
Thy girls will ne'er forget, 
The golden haze of college days 
Is round about us yet. 
Those days of yore will come no more, 
But through the future years, 
The thought of you, so good, so true, 
Will fll our eyes with tears. 
o4 


College Sophomore Class—Section II 


Cotors: Black and Gold. Frower: Black-eyed Susan. 


Motto: Ever Climbing. 
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Freshman Class History 


In the state of Alabama 

From the shining Coosa waters, 
From the Sipsey and Black Warrior, | 
And the flowing Tallapoosa, t 
Came the children of the tribemen, 

Came the maidens from their tepees, 

To the Montevallo wigwam 

Where the good old big chief Palmer 

Helped them gain their precious knowledge. 


In their first year at the wigwam 

They were called the Third Year High Class. 

From their ranks they chose some leaders, 

Gay young maidens, Stubbs and Frazer, 

Who should lead them and should help them, 

Who should play and study with them, 

Going upward on their journey. 

On the day of the full harvest 

Went they forth to meet the Fourth Year, 

Went they forth to struggle bravely 

In a game of ball and basket. 

Long and fierce the struggle lasted, 

But the gods looked on in anger, : | 
Gave the victory to the Fourth Year, 
To the Fourth Year, higher classmen. 


Upward go they on their journey 

Toward the goal of graduation, - 
Overcoming foes and troubles, 

Making friends with all their fellows, 

Then they were the High School Seniors. 

On the last day of October, 

Sent they forth some imps and devils, 

Who wrought mischief at the tables, 

Who played pranks upon the teachers, 

In the dim-lit hall of dining 


Once again upon the ball court, 

Met our maidens with their victors, 
Victors, now the Freshmen maidens, 
Of the higher school of learning. 
And again they were defeated, 

Not in spirit but in baskets, 
Though their aim kept on ascending 
To a higher goal of learning. 


Entered they upon the threshold 
Of their Freshman year at College, 
Waving high their noble banner, 
Waving high the white and purple. 
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Many maidens came to join them, 
Coming from the far-off cities, 
Making now this class outnumber 

All the others at the wigwam. 

For their leader they have chosen 
Annie Laurie, tall young maiden, 

Who did lead them forth to frolic 
On the meght of [allowe’en. 

Where in play the maids were taken 
To the land of Trolls and Witches, 
Where young Peer, a tall young warrior, 
Strove to win the Big Chief's daughter. 





On the bright day of Thanksgiving 

Many braves came to the wigwam, 
Thronged with maidens on the ball court, 
On the bright and barren ball court, 
Where the warrior maidens met. 

There the ball was tossed between them, 
There the prize was taken from them, 
Taken from them by the Sophomores, 
To be fought for in the future. 


In their school work they surpassing 
All the others at the wigwam, 

With their freshmen work completed, 
Homeward joyful may they travel 

At the closing of the school year. 
When the leaves are turning golden 

In the fall or Indian summer, 

When their long years are completed, 
And they're scattered to the four winds, 
When their work on earth is ended, 
When their tasks are all completed, 
May they all again assemble 

In the Happy Hunting Grounds! 


Mary CARPENTER. 
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Freshman Class Poem 


The climb is long and tedious 
Up the mount of knowledge steep; 

But we've passed the hills of High School life 
With ravines both dark and deep. 


We are now in Freshman valley broad, 
Where the sun shines all the day; 
And impatient, we wait here full of joy 
For the wonderful month of May. 


Our beautiful valley is known to us 
As the vale of Freshman years. 

Here we work with glad hearts full of zeal 
To vanquish our failures and fears. 


And here we would like to linger oft, 
But ambition leads us on 

To that wonderful valley of senior fame, 
Where many before us have gone. 


They beckon for us to follow fast, 
Those whom we love and know. 

They help us o'er our long, rough road 
And try to soothe our woe. 


So bravely will we struggle on, 
Climb over French, so steep, 
And tread the dreary, stony path 

Of Mathematics deep. 


We'll plod through Modern His 
And Chemistry—oft dry— 
We write our Freshman Englis 
Till the Great Divide draws 
From Seniors’ heights, we fonc 
On caps and gowns of black. 
With sorrow then we'll look an 


ory, 


1 themes 
nigh, 


ly gaze 


d long 





For the days we can’t bring 


But diplomas we are striving 

Dhegitt from: A. T.. 1. -G., 
And they are worth whatever th 
For they open to us, you see, 


A life of worth-while service t 
A life to others given, 


yack. 


for— 


ey cost, 


rue, 


The only life that can lead us up 
To the joyous land of Heaven! 
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ApDDIE SCARBOROUGH. 
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THE HISTORIAN 


Only through the admirable work of a former teacher in this college is a reai 
history of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women made possible. 
At her death (which occurred June 16, 1918) Miss Anne E, Kennedy left in manuscript 
a foreword and chapters on the founding, and the beginning, the Yi W. C, A., the 
library of the school and the town of Montevallo. It was her earnest wish that a 
complete and well-illustrated history of the college should be published to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary. This Technala, especially the pages that 
follow, is to serve as the fulfillment of Miss Kennedy’s loyal ambition. 

Miss Kennedy began her chosen profession early in life when she taught in 
private schools in her home, Centerville, and Union Springs, Alabama, and in the 
East Tennessee Institute in Knoxville, Tennessee. But her greatest and longest 
period of service was devoted to the Alabama Technical Institute and College for 
Women. From the summer of 1896, when she was elected first of all the faculty to 
direct the department of English and History, to the spring of 1912 when she re- 
signed on account of failing health, she was a vigorous and untiring worker for the 
best interests of this school. She recognized the greatness of her opportunity for 
service, and she discharged her duties with exceptional wisdom and success. 

Miss Kennedy served the community in many ways. She was a charter member 
of the Montevallo Branch of the Southern Association of College Women, a member 
and at one time the president of the Montevallo Studiosis and a member of the 
General Josiah Gorgas Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. She 
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was a profound student of the Bible and an active worker always in Sunday School, 
church, and the Y. W. C, A. The University of Chicago was her much loved Alma 
Mater, from which she received the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in Education 
in 1914. She had also studied at the University of Virginia and at Harvard during 
the summer sessions. As her friend Miss Bessie M. Haley wrote: “Much of her work 
was like that of other pioneers—it is unseen now and will remain unseen. But her 
life availed much, and with her beautiful generosity of spirit hers too was the 
poet’s thought: 


‘Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin 

And all I fail to win. 

What matter, I or they, 
Mine or another's day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made?’ ’ 
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Dedicated ta All the Girls 
of the 


Alabama Cechuical Justitute and 
College for Women 
aud 
Cheiv Ceachers, Jresidents, Officers 


and driends 


“Co those tube galue the records of the ]Jast, 
is intrusted the message of the Future.” 
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A FOREWORD 


The Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women which began under the 
name, “Industrial School for White Girls”, came to fulfill a most significant mission 
in the councils of Divine Wisdom. Because the work that this school had to do 
was so great and important. the human blunders, mistakes, and wrongs which have 
embarrassed and threatened its progress, may have sometimes appeared proportionately 
large. But time and truth establish the facts of history in their right relations and 
proportions. We may pass all human and natural errors by. 

The leading and vital fact in the records of the Alabama Technical Institute 
and College for Women is that it “has a name to live.” This, its closest friends have 
always believed. And they, understanding and loving it best, are able to see in 
truer perspective all the facts connected with its life. To them these appear writ- 
ten in such noble purposes and deeds, in such wisdom and devotion, and in such 
strong and high service, that Alabama surely should not miss this story from her 
state history. 

It is the story of the birth, growth, and development of a great educational idea, 
one so new to the people of the state, even to its educators, twenty years ago, that it 
received scant welcome then. Indeed, doubt, social disfavor, and slighting indiffer- 
ence it was forced to face for many of its first hard years of life. 

And even now, after a score of years of almost phenomenal success, it yet is not 
so well understood and appreciated as it deserves to be; and some flavor of that long- 
ago unfavorable reception still occasionally comes to its consciousness. Therefore 
the friends of the institution desire, and all good citizens surely will welcome a true 
account of the nature, the development, and the aims of this first state school for 
girls in Alabama. 

We see in it a tale of development as rich, interesting, and inspiring as that 
of Hans Anderson’s “Ugly Duckling.” For the Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute 
truly was the ugly duckling of Alabama’s educational world some score or more of 
years ago. That it is now revealing beyond doubt its true nature, even as the ugly 
duckling developed into the lovely swan, its many friends everywhere see clearly. 
That this recital of its adventures may help others to recognize its loveliness, and the 
inspiring promise of its future, is one large reason for offering it. 

The privilege and authority to make this offering was conferred by the three 
men “sent from God” to serve the Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute as its presi- 
dents. It was some time of the school year 1905-6 that Dr. F. M. Peterson, the 
second president, spoke to Miss E. M. Haley, director of the department of Educa- 
tion, about putting the facts of the early history of the school into written form to 
preserve them. This teacher had kept and collected much material bearing on this; 
and in all other ways she was the best fitted of all the faculty for doing this work. 

In her judgment, however, it more properly belonged to the newly created depart- 
ment of History, to which, after some discussion, Dr. Peterson assigned it, but with 
the understanding that Miss Haley would lend her valuable support and aid to the 
work. For it was not possible otherwise for it to be done. A brief sketch, to be 
finished for publication that school year, was what Dr. Peterson then expected, In- 
vestigation of the material, however, convinced him and the other workers that 
this plan would not do. Consequently it was changed. 

A larger report, with more time allowed for making it, and for securing what 
literary value was possible to it, was Dr, Peterson’s later plan. Although the work 
thus grew slowly—school duties leaving little time for this or other outside work—he 
never changed his opinion that this was the better way. He watched this slow 
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growth interestedly, and apparently found pleasure in what was accomplished. The 
illness of this dear friend, followed too soon by his death, seemed to take all the 
spirit out of this work. For a long time it ceased entirely. 

Then Dr. Palmer came, the third president of the school. And he kindly read 
what little had then been written. We treasure a most kind letter from him, of date July 
1908, which expresses his appreciation and approval of this work. And further, it 
says that the school should publish this work, and probably will, when it is finished. 

From that time the work would again have gone forward, had not very many 
other interests and new aims and purposes crowded fast into the next few years. Be- 
cause of this, it was not resumed until the fall of 1914. That was when Dr, Palmer 
again spoke of it, suggesting that the history of the school come out as a bulletin on 
the twentieth anniversary of its opening. 

In the two years since that time, other interests and efforts have continually in- 
terrupted and hindered this one. But as best we could under the circumstances, 
we produced some chapters of this history, and here offer the first ones. These 
come with promises, backed by Dr. Palmer’s work, that the quarter-centennial anni- 
versary opening, October 12, 1921, will find a completed history, brought up to that 
date, made valuable, not only by its content of truth, but by its beautiful illustrations 
and excellent binding as well. 

This initial effort to produce that will serve in the meantime, we hope, to elicit 
helpful criticism and many valuable facts. The friends of the school will thus 
have an opportunity to correct what is already written and to supply other facts which 
in their opinion are important, and interesting in the history of this institution. 

Most of those earliest friends and some of the best workers for the school have 
proved very chary in furnishing the facts within their possession. All loyal friends 
of the Alabama Technical Institute are earnestly urged to contribute what they 
can to this work. Dr. Palmer will gladly receive and use wisely any facts that 
you will write him. And this fragment, a mere beginning of the early history of 
the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, appeals for your help, and 
for your generous and able assistance for its completion. 

Regarding President H, C. Reynolds, the man whose ability, energy, and enter- 
prise made the school possible, after the passage of the bill which established it, he 
was too busy making history to have time to think of writing it. Yet when Dr. 
Peterson suggested this work, he at once endorsed it and expressed his hearty 
approval of it. A life-long, close friendship with this first president, gives the clear 
assurance that with his sympathy and approval and on his authority, no less than 
on that of the other two presidents, is this work thus initiated. 

We here acknowledge with thanks, the highly valuable help already given by 
Judge E. S. Lyman, by Mrs. J. Alexander Moore (Miss E. M. Haley) and by Miss 
Nell Winston Peterson. Dr. T. W. Palmer also has very kindly read this manuscript. 


ANNE EE. KENNEDY. 
Montevallo, Alabama, September, 1916. 
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JULIA STRUDWICK TUTWILER 


Julia Strudwick Tutwiler, the daughter of Dr. Henry and Julia Ashe Tutwiler, 
was born in 1842 in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. She was a student at Vassar’ College, 
where she taught some classes in French and German, She studied three years in 
Germany and one year in Paris. She was long engaged in educational work, serving 
for a number of years as president ot the State Normal School at Livingston, Ala- 
bama. As a result of her efforts the University of Alabama has been opened to 
girls; the trustees have named the Woman's Annex for Miss Tutwiler. She also 
labored long for the prison reform of Alabama, having on special occasions induced 
the legislature to pass laws ameliorating the convict-lease system. She was con- 
tributor to various periodicals, and was also the author of numerous songs including 
“Alabama”, “Dixie Now’, and the “Southern Yankee Doodle’, which are used .in 
the public schools of Alabama, and “Duty”, a song used for the Lee Centennial. She 


died March 24, 1916. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE SCHOOL 


If this be true—and history testifies that it is—that great achievements originate 
in the unseen world of thoughts, hopes and aspirations, then the history of the Girls’ 
School at Montevallo begins earlier than October 12, 1896, when Governor William C. 
Oates, with cther state dignitaries, met the president, the faculty; and one hundred 
and forty-five girls here to open formally the first state school for women in 
Alabama. 

It was some time following the dark days of reconstruction when this with all 
the other southern commonwealths lay prone, stripped, apparently ruined, that Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry, one of the wisest of the sons of this state, declared in clarion tones: 
“We are now too poor not to educate our children!” To this leader in that stress- 
ful time, Alabama is proud to raise a monument, to place this marble figure in the 
statuary hall of our National Capitol. But let Alabama not forget a woman, who 
from out of that same fearful period of social and political readjustment, was the first 
to see with as strong and clear a vision, that the daughters of the state must 
receive an education which would fit them to meet the conditions of the new social 
order facing the country. 

Julia Strudwick Tutwiler, daughter of Dr. Henry Tutwiler, a famous educator 
whom Virginia had given to Alabama, had herself received the best possible educa- 
tional advantages, and thus appreciated the condition of others who had not. Scarcely 
more than a girl in those years when this burden of sympathy and sense of re- 
sponsibility was first laid upon her, she passed on to the schools north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and then to those of Europe, studying and seeking to solve this 
problem o: edvcation in the South. 

It was at this time and in Europe, if we may be allowed here to digress thus, 
that Miss Tutwiler wrote our matchless state song, ‘“Alabama”’. 


Alabama, Alabama, 
We will aye be true to thee; 
From thy southern shore where groweth 
By the sea thine orange tree, 
To thy northern vale where floweth 
Deep and blue thy Tennessee: 
Alabama, Alabama, 
We will ave be true to thee. 


From thy prairies broad and fertile, 
Where the snow-white cotton shines, 
To the hills where coal and iron 
Hide in thy exhaustless mines, 
Strong-armed miners—sturdy farmers, 
Loyal hearts whate’er we be: 
Alabama, Alabama, 
We will aye be true to thee. 
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Where the perfumed south-wind whispers, 
Thy magnolia groves among, 
Softer than a mother’s kisses, 
Sweeter than a mother’s song; 
Where the golden jasmine trailing, 
Woos the treasure-laden bee: 
Alabama, Alabama, 
We will aye be true to thee, 


Broad the stream whose name thou bearest; 
Grand thy Bigbee rolls along; 
Fair thy Coosa, Tallapoosa; 
Bold thy Warrior dark and strong; 
Goodlier than the land that Moses 
Climbed lone Nebo’s Mount to see: 
Alabama, Alabama, 
We will aye be true to thee. 


From thy quarries where the marble 
White as that of Paros gleams, 
Waiting till thy sculptors’ chisel 
Wake to life thy poet’s dreams; 
For not only wealth of nature, 
Wealth of mind hath thou in fee: 

Alabama, Alabama, 

We will aye be true to thee. 


Brave and true thy men and women; 
Better this than corn and wine. 
Make us worthy, God in Heaven, 
Of this goodly land of Thine; 
Hearts as open as our door-ways, 
Liberal hands and spirits free: 
Alabama, Alabama, 
We will aye be true to thee. 


Little, little, can I give thee 
Alabama, mother mine; 
But that little-hand, brain, spirit— 
All I have and am are thine. 
Take, O take, the gift and giver, 
Take and serve thyself with me: 
Alabama, Alabama, 
I will aye be true to thee. 


A lonely, home-sick, Southern girl, she listened to the many songs of the little 
kingdoms and principalities which form that great German Empire where she studied, 
and she, too, longed to sing a song of her native land, Fortunately for us her genius 
did not forbid it. She wrote the poem “Alabama” and enclosed it in a letter to her 
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father. It was the outpouring of a devoted, patriotic spirit and a filial nature, sent 
thus tor the pleasure and entertainment of her parents in their far-away Southern 
home. She had no thought or purpose of publication concerning it. 

It is not surprising that a girl who could write like this could also after further 
study write the first great paper ever produced in Alabama on “Technical Educa- 
tion for Women”. Mr, Vv. E. Sheldon, of New England, editor of the school journal, 
Education, called it “an epoch-making paper”. And a leading Southern educator 
wrote: “It was the firyst and one of the most important contributions ever mads 
in this country urging industrial education for girls.” At the second session of the 
Alabama Educational Association in Rirmingham 1882, Miss Tutwiler was invited to 
prepare an address for this occasion. It was the first time this honor had ever been 
conferred on a& woman in Alabama. 

It may be a matter of interest now to recall that Miss Tutwiler did not read 
that paper before the Alabama Educational Association. It was unknown to 
Southern custom at that time that a woman should speak or talk in public. Therefore 
the State Superintendent of Education read this paper for her, and it is told that 
he did it very badly. The ideas here set forth were so new to his consciousness. 
and consequently so foreign to his sympathies, that it was impossible for him to 
interpret well any report of them. Poor Miss Tutwiler was quite distressed to have 
her great ideas thus unfavorably introduced, 

But there were educators then who understood something, at least, of the prophetic 
message here first dslivered to them. And always in the Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation there were men and women who were warm advocates of Miss Tutwile?’s 
ideas. It was many years after that, however, before this body of workers grew 
large and strong enough to lay its hands on state legislation and help shape it for 
the good ends of the educational cause. Therefore any advocacy of the Alabama 
Educational Association at that time helped Miss Tutwiler but little. 

All who are interested in industrial education will find what Miss Tutwiler then 
wrote both interesting and profitable. She warns against dangers, and she points 
steadily towards the right way: “We should not educate women as too literally 
‘hands’. We need to give them systematic cultivation of head and heart. What is 
rapidly learned never permeates and becomes a part ef one’s self as that which 
is more slowly and gradvally acquired. A good technical education can be given at 
the same time that a good general. education is being acquired; and this wider and 
more varied culture, far from interfering with the mechanical skillfulness of the pupil, 
will only make her a better work-woman.” 

But the term work-woman made no appeal to the leading men and women in 
Alabama, for these felt it to be a shameful pity, if not a reproach, that any man 
could not save the women of his family trom work, the work of self-support cer- 
tainly. They had not heard that great cry of need which sounded so clear in 
Miss Tutwiler’s intelligent and sympathetic ears. Another fact made it quite diffi- 
cult to understand these new ideas. Education was a synonym for culture to these peo- 
ple, classic culture, literary, aesthetic, artistic, and social training. Such education, 
so far as the schools were able to give it, had very early in the history of Alabama 
been conferred on its women, or on those who were the daughters in homes of 
wealth. 

This state felt it had an honorable record in “female education” (as it was then 
termed). Of course no one thought when the university was first opened (1831) of 
educating girls there. When long afterwards Miss Tutwiler sought to open those 
doors and succeeded for the girls of Alabama, she learned from able jurists that no 
clause in the constitution and establishment of that school excluded them. 
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We are forced in thus facing the facts concerning the history of Miss Tutwiler’s 
efforts through those years, to recognize that she was far in advance of her age, that 
her people :1equired time to grow up to her height, Yet she refused to recognize dis- 
couragement. She feit the conviction that her ideas would win, and she continued 
to present them. Timid, modest woman though she was, she went again and again 
to the State Capitol, when the legislature was there in session. She told her dream 
and tried to get those men to body it forth in an industrial school for women. 
Only one fruit of that labor can we give here. That was an unsuccessful bill for 
an industrial school for women, intreduced into the House in the session of 1886-7 
by Col. Samuel Will John, always Miss Tutwiler’s appreciative friend as he ever has 
been also the friend of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women. 





Miss Tutwiler’s devoted and intelligent work through all those years preparec 
the hearts and minds of her people, and made possible the later accomplishment of 
her purpose. But Miss Tutwiler steadily disclaimed any credit or honor for the 
creation of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, so perfectly did 
she feel in her heart and embody in her life Emerson’s noble ideal: “What does i 
matter whether you, I, or another do the work, so only that it be done.” 

It is because of Miss Tutwiler’s unique self-effacement, her spirit of making the 
werk all and herself nothing, which has tended to obscure if not destroy, the fac 
of her great service to her people, that we are here constrained to make some record 
of it. And no one surely can suppose that such a brief record of Miss Tutwiler’s service, 
written in the name of historic truth and personal justice, can in any wise detract 
from the credit and honor of that son of Alabama into whose heart came this same 
good dream. It was a dream that he could realize, to his own fine fortune and joy 








SOL. DBD. BLOCH 
From photograph made in 1892. 
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as well as to that of all the state. He writes his name, “Sol. DB, Bloch, Camden, Wil- 


cox County, Alabama.” It is a name now well known to all who are interested 
in the Technical Institute at Montevallo. 

Mr. Bloch says that he knew nothing of Miss Tutwiler’s ideas nor anything of 
her work, being then not interested in education. His dream of an 
for girls, he says, did not come from hers; but was all his own. It was the outcome 
of an experience that he had while travelling through the country on business. 

He stopped on this occasion to spend the night at a farm house, where an elderly 
man, with a large family of daughters, supported himself and them by their labor 
in his poor fields. A mere “living” was all this father aspired to give those girls. He 
could not hope to educate them, fit them truly to live. The condition of these 
women—their hardships, the narrowness of their outlook, 


industrial schooi 


the hopelessness of their 
future that faced them—all appealed to the spirit of knighthood in this son of a 


great and gifted race. The Hebrews have always honored and cared well for their 
women, 

Mr. Bloch, thus first realizing the pitiable condition of so many girls in his 
native state, began from this time to dream of an institution established and sup- 
ported by the government to help such unfortunate women. More favored than the 
woman to whom this dream had first come, Mr. Bloch possessed political power, with- 
out which this dream could not be realized. He was elected to the State Senate in 
1890, and the way thus opened for him to begin his work for an industrial school for 
girls. The story of this is here given in his own words. 

“While I was a member of the Alabama Senate in 1892, I prepared and intro- 
duced the bill that established the Alabama Girls’ Industrial School, The bill at 
first met with considerable opposition, because of the then novel idea of estab- 
lishing a school that would educate the girls of Alabama in studies that would 
enable them to earn their livelihood if they should find it necessary to do this. 
On the last day of the legislative session of 1892-3, February 21, 1893, the measure 
had passed both houses, and as the time was urgent and the bill by this time had 
become so popular, I was appointed a special messenger of the House of Representa- 
tives to carry the bill to Governor Thomas G. Jones for his signature. The governor 
favored the bill and then became, as all future governors of Alabama have been, 
the school’s staunch friend.” 

Thus from February 1893, more than ten years after Miss Tutwiler began her 
work for it, the Alabama Girls’ Industrial School was no longer a dream. Mr. 
Bloch’s bill gave it a name to live. But before it took form, became a real school with 
teachers and girls at work in it, more than three other long years were to pass, and 
much was to happen in its history. 


ANNE E. KENNEDY. 
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THE BEGINNING 


The legislature of Alabama, in the session of 1892-3, passed Mr. Bloch’s bill, 
“To create and establish an Industrial School for White Girls’, and it also made an 
appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars tor this purpose. That sum, however, 
was not available until 1895-6. Ten thousand was to be given the first year, and five 
theusand the second, Thus we see this enterprise, so long dreamed of and so 
ardently hoped and worked for, having to wait three years more before it could be 
counted real. We pass the meagre appropriation given, without other comment 
than the question: Did it not evidence doubt and indifference concerning this first 
state school for women in Alabama? 

In January, 1895, Governor William C, Oates appointed the first board of trustees 
for this school. And it is from the records in the minutes of this board, up to Septem- 
ber 18, 1896, that the greater number of facts contained in this chapter are drawn. 
The first meeting of this board was held in the city of Montgomery, in the governor’s 
private office May 16, 1895. That date, we may note in passing, is further memorable 
as the day on which the Alabama state flag first floated there over the capitol. 

That first roll call of the board of trustees, was answered by eleven of the thir- 
teen members. Each of the nine congressional districts of the state was entitled to 
one member; then there were two trustees at large; the state superintendent of educa- 
tion, and the governor as member ex-officio to complete this list. Mr. John McQueen, 
whose efforts had successfully steered the bill in its passage through the House, 
was chesen temporary and later permanent secretary. The statute creating the school 
was first read, after which Governor Oates outlined the duties of this board. The 
members next drew lots for respective terms of two, four and six years. After this 
they proceeded to the important work of locating the school, 

Fourteen cities and towns of Alabama had sent delegates to represent them 
before this board and to ask for the location of this school. Anniston, Auburn, Bir- 
mingham, Camden, Florence, Gadsden, Jasper, Livingston, Montgomery, Montevailo, 
Ozark, Troy, Tuscaloosa, and Wetumpka, with Huntsville arriving later, formed that 
list. The trustees voted to give the committees from these places each “twenty 
minutes to set forth the claims of the respective petitioners.” 

Three women appeared among these delegates: Miss Julia S. Tutwiler of Living- 
ston, Miss E. M. Haley and Mrs. Elizabeth Musgrove of Jasper. In teaching as pro- 
fessional work, Miss Tutwiler easily ranked first among the women of the state; 
and Miss Haley was her worthy co-worker and friend, differing from her only in the 
matter of fewer years, but not at all in the spirit of her work or her careful 
preparation for it. Mrs. Musgrove was not in educational work, but was a_ public- 
spirited sympathetic woman, who came as Miss Haley’s friend and chaperon. 

The hearing of these committees consumed the remainder of that day. When 
it then met again May 17, the delegation from Huntsville had arrived, and first 
attention was given to hearing the claims of this city set forth. The delegation from 
Camden, at Mr, Bloch’s request, was also granted a second hearing “for the purpose 
of giving some additional facts.” 

All the places having now been heard from, the board voted to select seven 
out of the fourteen places by ballot—the seven receiving the highest number of votes, 
and to have the chairman appoint a committee of three from the board to visit these 
seven selected towns, and to report their findings to the other members of the board. 
This ballot resulted in the selection of Montevallo, Jasper, Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, 
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Anniston, Camden, and Wetumpka. The governor appointed Hon. H. Austill, Rev. 
George B. Eager, and Hon. Thomas Plowman, with W. W. Wadsworth as alternate, 
on the above noted committee. 

The final work of that first meeting of the board of trustees of the Alabama 
Technical Institute was to make the governor and the two trustees-at-large a com: 
mittee to “examine and investigate into the question of procuring a president for 
the school.” 

The second meeting of the board was in the folowing month, June 25, The 
special committee that had visited the towns then made its report. This began by 
the statement that “particular attention had been given to the health, the supply and 
the character of the water, the drainage and the railroad facilities of the places vis- 
ited.” The advantages and disadvantages of each of the seven localities were enum- 
erated, together with those of Florence and Ozark, which places the committee had 
also visited. Then a careful estimate of the property offered by each of these 
towns, concluded the important repert of this committee. 

After it had been read the different towns were put in nomination and voted on. 
Montevallo and Jasper were the last two competitors; and on the final ballot Monte- 
vallo won by a single vote. 

To select a president for the school was the next important work of the board. 
The names of eleven applicants for the place were presented. The ballot resulted 
in the election of Miss Julia S, Tutwiler, who was declared “president, with a salary 
of twelve hundred dollars per annum, commencing August 1, 1895.” 

A mction was made and carried that Montevallo should prepare and send in to 
the president of the board deeds to the property given to the school. The gov- 
ernor then appointed an executive committee, consisting of Messrs. Eager, Wads- 
worth and Plowman, whose duties were to investigate the condition of the property 
at Montevallo, and to learn what was necessary to get it ready for the use of the 
school. Also this committee was empowered to decide what new buildings should be 
erected “with any other measures that they deemed to the interest of the school,” 
All of this the committee was to report at the next meeting. ' 

October 17, 1895, is the date of that next meeting of the board. But before tell- 
ing of it, some news from a Montevallo paper dated July 16, 1895, may be an inter- 
esting digression here. The executive committee found at Montevallo, so this news- 
paper reports, “a brick school house of eight rooms” (that was the present Chapel 
building), ‘four frame cottages which contain in all twenty-four rooms. It is pro- 
posed to erect a temporary frame building near the school house, and to open the 
Alabama Technical Institute in October, 1895, or January, 1896.” This writer, how- 
ever, discourages the early opening of the school and says there is so little money 
that it should net be wasted on temporary buildings; that no buildings could now 
be put up by October; and that there is not money enough any way to start such 
a school as this. “The legislature which meets in 1896 will be asked to appropriate 
enough to meet the annual expenses, and an additional sum to erect suitable build. 
ings. and we are sure now of favorable response. This school must be made the 
worthy sister of the schools at Tuscaloosa and Auburn. Ours is the latest and we 
must make it the best.” 

It is significant of the growing interest in the school, that at the third meeting 
of the board October 17, 1895, all the trustees with one exception were present. The 
executive committee presented a full report of their careful investigation of the 
Montevallo property. They then recommended first that the school should not be 
opened until October 1, 1896; second, that the coal and agricultural lands donated 
by Montevallo be sold; third, and that a suitable building be erected. 
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In this report was included a letter from Miss Tutwiler wherein she congratulated 
the committee on wisely deferring the opening of the school until suitable buildings 
could be erected. “A premature opening would be predestined failure,’ she wrote, 
“T shall, as a matter of course, expect no salary from the state until the school is 
opened.” She further expressed her purpose to go on with the work of the school 
at Livingston. But she said that she intended during the year to visit the typical 
industrial schools of the United States, and to spend several days in each, “in order 
to understand the details of the work in their several departments.” It was her pur 
pose to go the following June (1896) to Europe ‘to examine with carefulness into 
the technological schools for women in Paris, Berlin and London. I shall expect no 
pay for this work,” she wrote, “only the return of actual expenses, of which I shall 
keep careful account.” 

A letter from the attorney-general was next read at this board meeting, in 
which he reported that the deeds to the Montevallo property were in his hands. A 
motion was then made and carried that “the president of this board exert himself 
in the exercise of this influence with Congress to secure national aid for this in- 
stitution.” 

Then the board met the following day, this surprising resolution was offered: 
“Further information and investigation satisfies the board that the assets offered 
by Montevallo to secure the school are not so valuable as the board supposed when 
selecting that place: and whereas, it would take all the money appropriated by the 
state to put up such buildings and make such repairs as would be necessary to open 
the school at Montevallo, leaving no money to pay the expenses of opening and 
continuing the school, therefore be it resolved, that the board declines to accept the 
assets offered by Montevallo; further that the board proceed to consider the offers 
made by other places.” 

While the board was discussing this resolution, a letter was received and read 
from a Montevallo committee (composed of Messrs. H. C. Reynolds, E. 8S, Lyman, 
and W. S. Cary) asking “to understand fully wherein we are derelict in duty or de- 
ficient in any way in our propositions.” After consultation, the board agreed to give 
these gentlemen a hearing. ‘They without delay and at length re-stated and em- 
phasized their propositions and claim.” 

Then a new and very long resolution was introduced. From it the following 
facts affecting the school are drawn: First, the board determined not to establish 
or put in operation the Girls’ School at Montevallo, or at any other place, until the 
necessary buildings were provided without recourse to the state appropriations; second, 
a committee was appointed to see an architect who would furnish plans and specifica- 
tions for repairs and additions to the buildings offered in Montevallo and also for a 
new building, the cost of which was to be not less than nine thousand dollars. 

This resolution further stated that if the people of Montevallo wished to make 
these repairs and additions, and to erect the new building they were freed from 
their agreement to build a forty-room dormitory, to be given back the two hundred 
acres of farming land and the one hundred and sixty acres of coal land, and to be 
relieved of their subscription of one thousand dollars each. Also, in case the people of 
Montevallo did not comply with the terms by January, 1896, the committee should 
proceed to locate the school at any point they might select, but this place should be 
required to comply with the same terms offered to Montevallo. The committee was 
then instructed to have the buildings erected, necessary improvements made, and 
all in readiness to open the school by August 1, 1896, 

From the facts here drawn from the minutes of the board, we get the first official 
view of a matter which the state then knew quite well. That is the surprise, dis- 
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approval, and discontent with which the selection of Montevallo as the site of the 
school was received by many people, Of that we shall have more to say in the 
chapter “Montevallo, the site of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for 
Women.” 

Now it is well to turn to Montevallo for her view of this matter. This is so well 
presented by a citizen (Judge E. S. Lyman in his historical sketch of Montevallo) 
active in all the work of locating and holding the school there, that we obey his 
revort in tull: “The trustees, first by committees and then in a body, finally settled 
upon Montevallo. But with a condition that certain real estate offered and valued 
at nine thousand dollars be withdrawn from the proposition, and its cash value in 
money substituted by January 1, 1856, 

“Deroic were the measures employed to raise this amount of money, which in 
addition to other sums required to obtain the site and buildings and to pay the 
expenses of committees was a tremendous task for the little town. At the sugges- 
tion of the late W. S. Cary, application was made to the Commissioners Court of 
Shelby County, backed by numerously signed petitions from citizens and tax payers 
of the county, and which met with no opposition from any source, to donate $5,000 
of the amount. And the court readily responded. A committee of merchants was 
sent to nearby towns and even to distant cities (Cincinnati, for one) to solicit dona- 
tions, This was successful beyond all expectations. 

“On the first of January, 1896, the treasurer of the fund stood ready to pay to the 
treasurer of the board of trustees the full amount required, and all conveyances of title 
to the property donated, duly approved by the attorney-general of the state. 

“Soon thereafter, the executive committee of the board met here, and the 
transter and delivery were made. Then for the first time during the eventful twelve 
months past, a time crowded with efforts, doubts and disappointments, the greatly 
exercised citizens breathed contentedly and were completely happy.” 

A clipping from a Selma paper, dated December, 1895, gives the view outside 
of Montevallo by its friends. This article is headed: ‘Good Grit.” And it says, 
“Little Montevallo shows it is made of the right sort of stuff. She is ready.” The 
writer then goes on to tell in some detail of the good work of Mr. H. C. Reynolds 
and other able citizens of Montevallo. After which he indulges in prophecy: ‘Within 
five years we shall see one thousand girls at ovr great school.” The vigor and 
success of the efforts that Montevallo was making, justified that prophecy, That it 
failed of realization was due to the inability of the state to provide accommodations 
for {hat number of girls here, and their inability to get the means to come. Fully 
that number of girls were jin Alabama who needed and wanted the help of this 
school, 

One good little story that came out of Montevallo at that time 
the writer soon after) 
this subject. 


(it was told to 
is rich enough in significance to be used as a conclusion to 
The village, distressed over the spirit that found expression in this 
action of the board met at prayer meeting one evening. A good Christian brother there 
thus voiced his petitions: “Good Gord. we have heard tell how that they are a-trying 
to take the school from us. But we know that You know this is the best place in 
the state for it. And we are here a-asking You not to let them do it.” 

January 1, 1896, the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women was 
finally located at Montevallo. 


But the discontent of many concerning this, caused 
yet other efforts to remove it. 


Some of these will further appear in this record. It 
Was not really until the third and last year of President H. C. Reynolds’ administra- 
tion, When much improvement had been made on the school property, that all thought 
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of removing the institution from Montevallo finally died. Its permanent location 
at this place must be credited largely to the ability and enterprise of its first presi- 
dent, 

August 14, 1896, the board next met in Montgomery. The eight members then 
present heard the reading of a letter from Montevallo signed H. C. Reynolds, chair- 
man, and E. S. Lyman, secretary. This reported that the town had made arrange- 
ments for boarding one hundred and fifty girls at prices ranging trom eight to ten 
dcllars per month in private families. It expressed the desire of Montevallo that the 
school be opened in the fall. 

There was also a letter read from Miss Tutwiler. This was later published in 
The Birmingham News. She expressed herself strongly against the opening of the 
school that year. In the board also there was strong feeling against beginning the 
work before adequate funds could be secured to carry it on, Then again a strong 
fecling manifested itself and was recognized, that the question of the location of 
the school should be re-opened. But no motion to that effect was secured. 

Finally, however, a motion was put to open the school that fall, or October 
15, 1896. Another one alsc was made to have the board proceed to the election of 
a faculty. 3ut all motions were delayed until Miss Tutwiler could again be heard 
from. 

She “advised the beard at some length against an immediate opening of the 
school.” Then again there was earnest opinion expressed against fixing the school 
at Montevallo. Mr. H. C. Reynolds was invited at this juncture to address the board, 
“This he did at some length, stating that the condition of affairs pertaining to the 
school advised the necessity for opening it at once.” In spite of this, a motion was 
next made and seconded to postpone the opening at least to January, 1897. This was 
later withdrawn,-.and the motion to open in October, 1896, was finally made and 
carried. 

Thereupon Miss Tutwiler asked to be heard again; and she tendered her resig- 
nation as president of the school. In explanation of this action, we may state tha. 
Miss Tutwiler had understood all through the spring of 1896 that the board agreed with 
her in the opinion that the school could not be established on the small sum of money 
then available. Therefore she had engaged her teachers for the school at Living. 
ston, and made all necessary arrangements to carry on the work there that year. 
When to her great surprise the board voted to open the school in October, she saw 
no honorable course open to her but that of offering her: resignation. 

A motion was then made to elect Dr. B. F, Riley to the position cf president on 
a salary of two thousand dollars per annum. This Baptist minister and author was then 
occupying the chair of English in the University of Georgia, and having already 
contracted for the work the coming year, he declined the position offered him at 
the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women. 

This meeting then adjourned “subject to a call of the president for the purpose 
of electing a principal and faculty for the girls’ school.’ This meeting was called 
for September 18, 1896. But before reporting what occurred then, it will be 
well to tell of an important matter of which the board minutes make no record. 

Just after that last meeting, August 14, 1896, Governor Oates was called to 
California to attend his wife who was quite ill there. Feeling the necessity of hay- 
ing in his absence some directing head for the affairs of the school in its then 
formative condition, he sent for Captain H. C. Reynolds and asked him to take 
direction of it. This Mr. Reynoldy agreed to do. And in the weeks following he 
was tirelessly busy, not only in Montevallo but all over Alabama, awakening inter- 
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est and favor for the school, soliciting patronage, and in all other ways getting ready 
for the opening in October, No other man in the state could or would have devoted 
such energy and talent so successfully to the accomplishment of this. 

Ten members of the board responded to the call on September 18, 1896, to elect 
a president and faculty for the school. 3efore taking up this principal work, how- 
ever, a member asked to introduce a resolution. The purport of this, briefly stated, 
was to change the location of the Alabama Technical Institute to place it at Mount 
Vernon neat Mobile. 

This was a tract of land that the national government had used as a military post. 
There for long years the famous Apache Chief, Geronimo was held in captivity with 
other warriors of his tribe. Nineteen hundred acres was the extent of this tract; 
it lay on the Mobile River and the Birmingham & Mobile Railroad. When no longer 
used for a military post, the national government had at the request of the general 
assembly of the state given this property to Alabama. 

“Thirteen substantial and commodious brick buildings’, the resolution said, were 
already at Mount Vernon. “A beautiful road, built by the government, connected 
the place with the railway station. A fine creek flowed through the lands, and a 
bold spring was all in readiness to pump water into the highest buildings.” 

The governor of Alabama, the resolution further told, now tendered this property, 
“said to be worth fully two hundred thousand dollars’, to the Alabama Techrical In- 
stitute and College for Women. The vote on locating the school at Mount Vernon is 
recorded as two ayes, and seven nays. This property later was given to the State 
Insane Hospital, and is now used for the colored insane, 

After this vote had been taken Captain H. C. Reynolds appeared before the board 
with a tabulated list of applicants for positions in the faculty. This he read at 
length, then left it with the board for their consideration. The name of Mr. 
Reynolds was first placed in nomination for president for a term of twelve months 
beginning October 12, ‘1896. The names of other applicants for this place were also 
put in nomination, but Mr. Reynolds, receiving a majority of votes, was declared to 
be duly elected president. 

The motion to create necessary chairs for the Alabama Technical Institute, and 
to proceed to fill them, was next made and carried. “Chairs of (1) mathematics and 
bookkeeping, (2) English and history, (3) pedagogy, (4) instrumental and vocal 
music, (5) art, including free-hand, architectural and mechanical drawing, house, 
sign and fresco painting, (6) stenography and type-writing, (7) dress-making and 
millinery, (8) scientific cooking,’ were established under this motion. To elect 
teachers for each of these chairs and to give every one of them a salary of sixty 
dollars per month, were the motions that were next carried. 

The first nominations were to fill the chair of English and history. Thirty- 
six applicants for this place appeared on the list, the greater number of these be- 
ing Alabama women, although there were a good number of men from this and from 
other states. On the final vote Miss Anne E. Kennedy, of Centreville, Alabama, was 
elected to the chair. Miss E. M. Haley, nominated for the chair of pedagogy, was 
elected by acclamation. Professor R. J. H. Simmons, of Ozark, was elected to the 
chair of mathematics and bookkeeping over two opponents. Miss Addie Lee, of Fur- 
man, and Miss Edna Bush, of Anniston, were nominated for the chair of music; Miss 
Lee won on the final ballot, but Miss Bush, a few weeks after the school opened, was 
called to assist Miss Lee. Miss Minnie Stoner, the only nominee for the chair of 
scientific cooking, was from Huntsboro, Indiana, and was elected by acclamation; 
but the University of Tennessee, which had just put in Domestic Science for its 
women students, bid higher for Miss Stoner than Montevallo could; therefore Ala- 
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bama lost and Tennessee gained Miss Stoner. Mrs. Gussie Nelson, of Montgomery, 
was elected by acclamation to the chair of dressmaking and Miss Ella McCombs, of 
Greenville, to the chair of art. From three nominees tor stenography and typewriting, 
Miss Susie Fox, of Wytheville, Virginia, was chosen, Some motion concerning a 
chair of calisthenics and physical culture was made, but nothing was done definitely 
either to create or to fill it. 

Besides all of these matters at that fifth meeting of the beard, several import- 
ant rulings concerning finances were made. And then all the machinery of the 
Alabama Technical Institute was finally made ready for work. It now waited only 
to be set in motion. 

The story of when and how this was done on the opening day of the school was 
tcld by one of the first faculty, and we copy that report here in full. But before giv- 
ing it, we pause a moment to note that busy week preceding the opening, when all 
the faculty were at work in Montevallo with President Reynolds. An eager and 
anxious group of workers this was. The duties of these teachers involved more than 
the mere organization of departments. To plan and start aright this wholly new 
kind of schcol was a work that loomed larger and more seriously difficult as it was 
inore nearly approached. 

Some of the academic teachers, fortunately, had been in close touch with Miss 
Tutwiler, and had imbibed something of her ideas, as they had also of her spirit 
Some had visited Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and Armour Institute in-Chicago. But 
cf slight help then seemed all the pest preparation made for this work. Feeling 
the importance of the task committed to them, it is no wonder that these teachers 
stood treubled and afraid, facing thus their great responsibilities. To them, more 
than to any others, the memory of that first day, the opening day, will linger long- 
est in the heart, Here is the account of it, as one of them wrote it: 

“On October 12, 1492, Rodrigo Trianon, from one of the tiny Columbian caravals, 
beheld the smiling shores of the New World rich with promise. Today, October 12, 
1896, the early mists having cleared away, giving place to the glorious sunshine 
on the beautiful “Summer of All Saints,” the girls of Alabama look out upon a 
new world of opportunity, for which they have long been sighing. For on this his- 
toric day opens the Alabama Industrial School for Girls. 

“Although Alabama in the person of her illustrious daughter, Julia Strudwick 
Tutwiler, was the first to advocate the caus: of industrial education for girls, she 
has been slow to provide such instruction. And now the time is ripe: the fields truly 
are white to the harvest. For the girls of Alabama are hungering and thirsting for 
the advantages that are here to be supplied. 

“While the Georgia Normal and Industrial College at Milledgeville, surpassing the 
best expectations of its most sanguine friends, had on its opening day eighty-eight 
pupils from fifty-two counties, the Alabama Industrial Schooi has today enrolled one 
hundred and forty-five girls from all parts cf this commonwealth. Bright faced 
schoo? girls, men and matrons of Montevallo and the surrounding country, dignitaries 
of church and state, from Montgomery, Selma, Birmingham and elsewhere, were 
early upon the ground wending their way with buoyant steps to the shrine of learn- 
ing, crowning Montevallo’s central hill. 

“The chapel was filled to overflowing: the dcors and windows were banked with 
eager, attentive faces Upon the rostrum sat President Reynolds, his excellency, Gov- 
ernor William C. Qates, and other members of the board of trustees, and the faculty, 
with a number of distinguished visitors. 

“The exercises consisted of the grand old hymn, ‘Coronation’, by the entire 
assemblage; prayer by Rev. George B. Eager; piano solo, Schubert’s ‘Song of the 
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Trout’, by Miss Addie Lee; welcome address by Rev. P. L. Abernathy; and strong, 
earnest speeches by Governor Oates, Colonel W. W. Wadsworth, of Wadsworth, 
General R. M. Nelson, of Selma, Hon. John McQueen, of Birmingham, Rey. George B. 
Eager, of Montgomery, and President H. C. Reynolds, of Montevallo. Miss Lillian 
Aldrich, of Aldrich, added to the pleasure of the occasion by singing ‘A Dream’. 

“In the speeches of the distinguished gentlemen there was some history, much 
advice, and hopeful prophecy that Alabama may well wish and work to see realized.” 
Then there follows in this report a statement that Superintendent of Education, John 
O. Turner, though delayed by indisposition, yet arrived in time to take part in the 
opening. Also there is a long list of distinguished visitors. 

The Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women had now, after October 
12, 1896, actually begun work. It was no longer a dream; itt was no longer float- 
ing uncertainly in the councils of the board of trustees, it had become a_ serious 
reality, established on top of that beautiful hill in Montevallo. 


ANNE E. KENNEDY. 
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MONTEVALLO, THE SITE 


The readers of this chapter, as well as the whole of this historical sketch, are 
here warned against expecting any accurate, complete, and well ordered array of 
facts. Such material surely is of great value. But of quite equal historical worth 
is the spirit of a movement, the trend that leads on to permanent power. 

In the historical number of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for 
Women Bulletin, of date January 1908, will be found the best history of Montevallo 
that has been written or is now extant. From that source we have drawn freely for 
the facts given here. 

Montevallo is situated very nearly in the center of Alabama. “Wilson’s Hill” was 
its earlier name, used in state records of 1821 and 1822. But it was changed in 
the same records to “Montevallo” before 1823. Who made the change, selected the 
new name and had power to bestow it, we have not been able to learn. The first 
name came from a very early white settler, who established himself here among 
the native Indian tribes. For tradition tells that this locality was a favorite home 
ot the red men, the Creeks, who once possessed this and all the adjacent lands, 

The many fine springs and the stream of water, Shoals Creek, a tributary of 
the Cahaba River, with the wild nuts and fruits that abound here, perfectly justify 
the belief that the red man once valued his possession of this fayored region and 
had boundless joy in it, even as we have today. The treasures of flint arrow head 
and of broken pottery yet found in the soil are a further proof that the Indians 
dwelt here. And tradition points out a famous “play ground” some three miles from 
Montevallo on the old “Tuscaloosa Road,’ where the tribes used to gather periodically 
for sport and for council. 

Some time before Alabama was separated from the Mississippi territory, 1817, 
another white settler from Georgia came and joined Mr. Wilson here. He entered 
vast tracts of land and made himself the owner of a princely estate, and right royally 
he seems to have administered it. Public roads were cut through it, and handsome 
donations were made from it to churches, schools, and other community interests. 
It is all of these good deeds, prompted by fine public spirit, which have caused the 
name of Edmund King to be an honored one, and his memory to be kept green in 
Montevallo even to this day. 

Nabors’ Hall, on the Alabama Technical Institute grounds, is the home of this 
early settler built for himself and family, It was “the first brick structure ever 
erected in Shelby County.” And so fine was it considered in those early days that 
sight-seeing parties came from far and near to view the ‘Mansion House.” Only 
a few yards distant and in clear view of the front porch is the family cemetery en- 
closed by a beautiful blue limestone wall that cost sixty dollars to build even with 
slave labor. 

Today the “Powers That Be’ contemplate demolishing that old relic and land- 
mark! To the muse of history we appeal that their minds may be enlightened and 
their hearts inspired to see the high value of this old-time mansion. May profane 
hands be kept from harming these! And for years yet to come may they be preserved 
here, interesting and valued mementoes of a good past history! 

For an honorable past history that mansion house can show. It was for long 
years the hospitable stopping place of all the Bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Alabama. And such distinguished public men as William L. Yancey and John T. Mor- 
gan found comfort and cheer within its walls. 

Tradition yet recalls a famous barbecue, when William L. Yancey, who lived 
at the Mansion House, was the orator of the day, and ten thousand people gathered 
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to hear him. From “John Dock’s swimming hole” and the bridge across the creek, 
far up to Main Street, a great walnut grove then extended. Here were the barbecue 
grounds;. and h=re this great orator enraptured the people with his talk of states’ 
rights. 

But of tenderer and dearer significance than even great bishops and statesmen 
and orators, is the fact that here orphan boys found a comfortable and helpful home, 
although Edmund King had a large family, and plenty of sons of his own to bear his 
name. 

French Nabors, long a citizen cf Montevallo, was one of those boys who loved 
to tell stories of the life there. Long years later Mr. Nabors came into possession of 
this home, and there reared his own family, and entertained General Morgan and 
all the churchmen. From Mr. French Nabors’ estate the Alabama Technical Institute 
and College for Women bought this home and much surrounding land. Hence came 
the changed name of the old Mansion House—‘Nabors Hall.” 

One further fact of the King family we cannot leave out of this record: Grace 
King, of New Orleans, the author of “De Soto in the Land of Florida,” of “New 
Orleans and Her People,’ and of other interesting and valuable books and magazine 
articles, is a grand-daughter of Edmund King. William King, her father, was one 
of the boys who grew up in the Mansion House. He became a lawyer in the Crescent 
City; and there Grace King was born. 

Let us record, also, that Elizabeth King, the eldest daughter, was reputed the 
first white child born in Montevallo (1817). She became the wife of Judge George 
Shortridge. And her soldier-boy son, with a matchless record for bravery, was 
brought home trom a Virginia battlefield in the war between the states. He rests 
now in the burying ground here beside Edmund King, his grandfather, and others 
of that family. 

Many families besides the Kings, of course, have left treasures of personal his- 
tory for Montevallo. But we write in full of this one because it so closely touches 
the life of the Alabama Technical Institute. Not only does the ground on which 
the school stands grow rich memories of that interesting past, but in yet another way 
educationally there is close connection. 

To reach this, however, we must move ov in our national history past the 
time of aborigines, of first settlers, or even of the Mississippi territory of which all 
this region was once a part. Then we come to the birth of Alabama as a state in 
the Union (1819). Here let us recall the enabling act, which empowered the citizens 
to form for their own self-government a state constitution. And at the same time 
a munificent donation of 46,080 acres of land was received by the infant state for 
establishing a seminary of learning, our State University that now is. 

A Dr. Jack Shackleford, legislator, university trustee, and committeeman from 
Shelby County, seems to have figured prominently in the management of those 
university lands. It is in records concerning these that we find “Wilson’s Hill” 
changing its name to “Montevallo” in 1823. There is a tradition that Dr. Shackleford 
was the author of the change and of the name. But we cannot speak with any 
certainty concerning this fact or the meaning of the new name. It is supposed to 
be of Italian origin and “Mount in the Valley’ was long considered its meaning. But 
later and more scholarly investigation gives the idea of being “surrounded by, pro- 
tected by mountains.” 

Interesting as this discussion is, the more important matter is why Montevallo was 
figuring in the university records. Much of that grant of land was in the region 
around Montevallo, and here there was strong influence to locate that “Seminary of 
Learning.” The special spot was selected where the buildings were to be erected. 
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Looking southwest from the hill on which the Alabama Technical Institute build- 
ings are grouped, you can see far on the other side of the public road across the 
creek and the good valley farm lands of the school, another hill higher even than 
this one where the girls’ school stands. That is indeed a grand location! Worthy 
it is of better buildings than those grey old houses that now crown that eminence, 
and are some of the school farm buildings. The story of how and why Tuscaloosa, 
that former Indian village, won over Montevallo in the contest for the university we 
cannot tell here. It is more important to report that seventy-five years later, when 
Tuscaloosa and Montevallo again bid for another great state school, the first that 
Alabama gave her daughters, then fate balanced well the scales of justice. Montevallo 
won where Tuscaloosa lost. 

It was some years later, when the girls’ school had passed its experimental state, 
and demonstrated fully “its right to be,” that Tuscaloosa made generous and ample 
amends to Montevallo for any past offenses. She sent from the university the dean 
of its faculty, Dr. Thomas Waverly Palmer, to serve as president of the Alabama 
Technical Institute and College for Women. 

The above facts are better known history than is the following incident, in 
which Montevallo the second time came near to being the seat of a well-known boys’ 
school. It was some years after the university began its work, that a young Virginian 
came to Selma, Alabama, to the home of his father’s friend, Dr. Mabry, He was 
seeking counsel and a place in this state to take up educational work. 

Dr. Mabry, whom Virginia had given most helpfully to Alabama, was interested in 
this pupil of Stonewall Jackson’s—for he had graduated at Lexington Military 
Academy—as Dr. Mabry was in all the educational interests of his adopted state. 
The town of Montevallo had attracted his attention as an ideal location for a school, 
This he told the son of his old friend and advised him to go to Montevallo and there 
open a school for boys. “Its central position in the state, its altitude, its excellent 
natural resources of forest, coal, water, good agricultural lands, and fine climate,” 
were advantages that Dr. Mabry enumerated. 

Colonel J. T. Murfee, that young Virginian, did not, however, act on Dr. Mabry’s 
advice, because the board of trustees at the university called him to the chair of 
mathematics there. Thus again Montevallo lost and Tuscaloosa won. 

How great the loss was, is evidenced by the success of the Marion Military 
Institute, that “Rugby of the South,” the creation of the late most highly honored 
Colonel J. T. Murfee. He was drawn by the Baptists of Alabama from the university 
to their college, “The Howard,” at Marion. When it was moved to Birmingham, or 
East Lake, Colonel Murfee did not care to move with it. He, therefore, took the 
school property thus vacated and established in Marion the Military Institute. This 
educational institution is now the property of Colonel Murfee’s sons, who are so ably 
directing it that Alabama well counts it among her most valuable schools. Montevallo 
may with reason regret missing this and Colonel Murfee. 

It is not a record of educational work in Montevallo that we write here, any 
more than it is a history of the town. We know well that a long list of good 
teachers and some good schoois were here before the Alabama Technical Institute and 
College for Women came. Thus is proof furnished that other able people, besides Dr. 
Mabry, of Selma, saw this as an excellent location for a good school. The point 
that we would emphasize is that coming events cast their shadows before, that Monte- 
vallo was predestined to be the seat of a great state school. 

There are those, we know well, and some of them the most devoted friends and 
best workers for the school, who feel and believe that man’s scheming, not God’s 


directing, located the Girls’ School at Montevallo. But we cannot see it that way. 
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A member of the locating committee of the board, Captain T. S. Plowman, of Talla- 
dega, has assured us that it was his sincere conviction, even as he believed it to be 
that of the majority of the other members, that Montevallo was for many reasons 
the best place in the state for the school. 

The Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women began, as we have 
seen, as an educational experiment. Yet it was conceived in the brain and heart of 
an educational genius. Her ideals, all must admit, were far in advance of her 
time. Her perfect conception of this institution had so shaped and formed it before 
it came to life, had so set in operation the laws of its being, that it could never 
depart from them, could never be other than she willed. 

After it started it was so new and strange, even to its best friends, that it was 
not easy to understand and manage. Had it not been very vital by nature, it surely 
would have died under the ignorant, blundering treatment it received. But like all 
truly vital creations, judicious neglect was good fortune to it. Being given room 
to grow, with plenty of fresh air and good water, and most valuable of all, freedom 
to work out the laws of its own life, this strange new idea could survive, thrive, 
and flourish. 

Had it been started in Tuscaloosa, or any other center of the culture of the Old 
South, it would doubtless have been stifled, overpowered, by the ideals of feminine 
education already well rooted there. It would have run the risk of being dwarfed, or 
warped and misshaped from its own true lines. 

But Montevallo was given that which its nature most imperatively demanded. 
It was free here, and unhampered by more fixed, conservative ideas; and thereby it 
has the better been enabled to work out its own laws of life and establish its own 
principles of growth. Surely there was no accident, no serious mistake, in the 
location of the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women in Montevallo. 
In no other place could it so soon and so distinctively have come into its own true 
charactef. 

When the best dreams for this school come true, then Montevallo will meet the 
Alabama Technical Institute and College for Womer sympathetically at every point. 
And these two, the school and the town, may exhibit to Alabama an achievement 
worth all it has cost in time, trouble, toil, and money. For this will be a culture far 
deeper, broader, higher, and truer than any which the state has yet known. 


ANNE E. KENNEDY. 
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THE LIBRARY 


The first year of the girls’ school, the ladies of Montevallo, who for some 
time then had been interested in the work of a literary club, began to agitate the 
question of a library. The first evidence of the success of their efforts along this 
line, Was a collection of books, deposited in the pastor’s study of the Baptist Church. 
And here during that first year, 1896-97, the doors were open and the books available 
for certain hours of certain days of the week, with some lady in charge to serve 
the reading public of the town and of the school. 

It was in the spring of that year, also, that the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs met in Anniston. And there “a resolution was offered by Mrs, James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, of Montevallo, warmly seconded by Mrs. George B. Eager, of Montgomery,” 
that the federated clubs help the girls’ school at Montevallo to establish a library. 
This resolution was adopted by the federation, and many clubs pledged themselves 
to send a number of books and magazines to the school for its use the next year. 

3ecause of the irreparable loss of the earliest records of the Ntudiosis, the Liter: 
ary Club of the ladies of Montevallo, we cannot now tell the exact facts as to the 
number of books given, and the state clubs that sent them. We are sure only that 
many books were donated to this ‘“Studiosis Loan Collection,” as it was called. To 
this, the books at the Baptist Church were added, and President Reynolds was asked 
to furnish a room on the school grounds for the use of a library. Thus it was that 
the Alabama Technical Institute and College Library began its existence, 

President Reynolds had also, that first year, solicited aid for a library from 
the Alabama congressmen, and they had sent numerous government publications, 
with some maps and charts. These too, were added to the collection made by the 
ladies. 

Their next work then was to secure shelves for all these books. One very large 
set of shelves or a bookcase they had made by a carpenter in Montevallo. And 
a second one, not quite so large, they influenced Jacob’s Furniture Store, Birming- 
ham. to donate to the school library, 

The room assigned for the use of this library was one in a small cottage on the 
grounds. <A cedar tree that is just below the front entrance of the west wing of 
the dormitory now, marks the spot where this cottage stood. This tree shaded the 
front entrance of this building. Chairs and a table these ladies next managed to 
get, and then the school library was all ready for use, the second year, or 1897-98. 

The work of these Montevallo ladies in thus collecting books, in receiving, opening, 
and placing those donated by the other clubs, in getting furniture for the library, 
and putting it all in order, surely was great service for the school. But they did 
more than this. They served for months as volunteer librarians, without the least 
remuneration. 

We would be glad to give here the names of all the good women of Monte- 
vallo who thus so generously aided the school. But no record of all that valuable 
service was preserved by anyone. Therefore, it is only from memory that we can 
tell of those who did arduous and continuous work until the school could manage 
without this outside service. Miss Hattie Lyman catalogued, or listed, all those 
books, aided always by Mrs. James McConaughy, whose enterprise and influence had 
secured the largest number of them. These and others gave valuable hours many 
days, keeping the library open, recording the borrowed volumes and receiving them 
when returned. No one of them had before any training in library art or science, but 
they discharged well the duties of librarians as required by the needs of the 
school 
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The first school catalogue, that of 1896-97, contains a notice of the above reported 
action of the federation at Anniston, with thanks to the ladies of the clubs for the 
aid thus extended. The second, that of 1897-98, notes a similar action taken at the 
federation meeting in Selma the spring of that year. It adds further this recognition: 
“We are also indebted to the Studiosis, the Literary Club composed of the ladies of 
Montevallo, for quite a fine collection of books, which they keep on the college 
grounds for the use of the pupils in the school.” Thus do the Alabama Technical 
Institute records bear testimony to the facts recorded above. 

We are not sure when the cottage containing the library had to be torn down, but 
it was probably some time during the third year, when the central part of the dormitory 
was begun. The third catalogue contains no mention of the library nor can we from 
memory or solicited reports get any definite facts for a while concerning it. We 
think the library books and furniture were removed to the second floor of the first 
dormitory building, a large, well lighted, northeast corner room. There the library 
certainly was to be found the year 1902-3. 

The tourth catalogue, that of 1899-1900, has this notice: “A reading room will 
be provided the coming session, furnished with newspapers and magazines. Our 
triends are requested to cooperate with us in the establishment of a suitable library, 
and thus aid in the cultivation of the habit of reading.” This is repeated verbatim 
in each of the three succeeding catalogues, with a good list of freshly donated 
bocks. 

Among these lists, we must here call attention to a gift of fifty books from Mr. 
A. Cummings. This gentleman was a business friend of Mr. Chas. F. Robbins, of Aldrich, 
who brought him to visit the Girls’ School at Montevallo. He was a _ northern 
capitalist and somewhat of a philanthropist too, as this gift of books proves. He of- 
fered it to one of the teachers,—these fifty books, if she would give him help in 
the selection of them. We recall well his methodical, business way of counting 
the cost as so much per volume on the average, and the cost of his valuable time 
as so much per day, given to the search for them in the book stores; and thus he de- 
cided that he could afford the expense of this collection. It certainly proved to be a 
valuable one. No more thoughtful, unselfish, and generous donation appears in all 
the lists of those recorded. 

It is in the fifth catalogue of the school, that of 1900-01, that we first find a librarian 
reported. Mamie McMurray Blue was one of the best of the advanced academic stu- 
dents, as were also Sara Gilder and Jennie Lou Palmer, the librarians for the next two 
years. Thus the Studiosis and Montevallo ladies were relieved of their self-imposed 
and generous assistance to the Alabama Technical Institute Library. 

These young ladies could keep the room open only a few hours of each day, 
but almost every evening it was opened. The girls socially inclined were in the habit 
of gathering there for study hall duties. But neither library nor study hall regula- 
tions prevailed in that room. The schoolgirl librarians could not manage their fellow 
students, could not maintain as good order as a library demanded, This is no re- 
flection on the ability or character of these advanced students; the other students 
were utterly unused to libraries. The next change is that to a teacher-librarian with a 
student assistant. More commodious quarters, too, were needed. The central dormitory, 
with the new assembly hall being now ready for use, the old one was fitted up for the 
library. 

In the eighth catalogue, that of 1903-04, there appears the following good record: 
“Hitherto no provision has been made for the maintenance of the library, but this 
session a fee of $2.00 will be required of every pupil. A commodious room will 
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be furnished’—that means the old assembly hall. It truly did make a charming 
library. “The library now numbers 1500 volumes,” the above report goes on to 
state. 

Miss Sara L. Callen, of the mathematics department, was the first teacher-librarian, 
in the year 1903-04. She served for three years. In this period the hall was fitted 
with abundant and beautiful book space in the form of real library stacks, modeled 
after those in the library at Auburn. More than this, magazine racks and covers. 
newspaper holders, and all sorts of other library conveniences were furnished then, 

Miss Anne Eb. Kennedy, of the history department, was elected to succeed Miss 
Callen. It was near the close of that year that a real trained librarian from the 
school at Atlanta came to catalogue the books and establish modern library regula- 
tions. When it was moved into an even more commodious room, that over the new 
assembly hall, when the east wing was built, and the dormitory finally completed 
the library had become a recognized and most essential feature of the life and 
work of Montevallo. 

Soon after the coming of Dr, T. W. Palmer, the third president, Miss Alice Wyman, 
of Tuscaloosa, was called to the position of librarian. So ably, faithfully, and satis- 
factorily did she fill this place that Tuscaloosa gave Montevallo new cause for 
grievance when the university stole her away from this school in 1913. Only the 
fact that a larger need of Alabama may be met by her services in Tuscaloosa at all 
reconciles Montevallo to her loss. The Alabama Technical Institute still misses and 
loves Miss Alice Wyman. 

Delightful and adequate as the third room assigned for the school library appeared 
when it was first put in use, it is now proving far too narrow and cramped. Miss 
Olive Mayes, successor to Miss Alice Wyman, efficient, trained librarian that she is, 
feels continual distress over the inadequate means for meeting the needs of these 
students. She is troubled to find even fair seating accommodations for them ail, 
The room is fearfully over-crowded, and her duties are made much heavier ty lack 
of space and other accommodations. For some Alabama capitalist and philanthropist 
surely here is a great service calling to be done. 

We call on an Alabama capitalist because we missed our chance of Carn ogie’s 
help. When the beautiful library building at Judson College, Marion, was erested 
with the help of Carnegie funds, a movement was made to secure such help also for 
the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women. But the movement was 
opposed by members of the board of trustees; and, this being a state institution, 
the effort then to secure an adequate and handsome library building failed. Thre 
seems no way now to get it, except by means of some private or public state 
donation. 

Before we can leave the subject of Alabama Technical Institute Library as it now 
appears, the story of its chief treasure of sculptural art must be told. As you enter 
the room a beautiful bronze figure on a teak-wood stand near the doo attracts your 
attention. It truly is a most exquisite creation. The work of a French sculptor, it 
took the prize at an art exhibition just before this copy was secured by the Ala- 
bama Technical Institute. How and why this was done, forms a story that should 
live at the school with the beauty and joy of “Inspiration,” this lovely art treasure. 

It was in 1904-05 that the Alabama Daughters of the American Revolution offered 
a prize of forty dollars for the best essay on the question, “Could America have 
won in the Revolutionary War without the aid of France?” The eight girls of the 
senior class that year worked so well over their essays that Dr. Peterson said as he 
mailed them: “I am glad not to be one of the judges to award that prize. I would 
not like to select one of those papers as the best, because all are so good.” 
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It was indeed a difficult decision, as we learned later from one of the judges. 
They gave honorable mention to several of the girls, but Miss Lillie Fair Smith, of 
Montgomery, received the prize. No one of the class had more sweetly and patiently 
met the criticisms of the teacher, or had oftener written her paper over. And 
when finally the teacher gave it to Dr, Peterson he found further cause for criticism, 
and again Miss Lillie Fair Smith rewrote it. 

The class, having just received their diplomas, were seated on the platform, when 
the prize winner was announced and called to the front to receive her reward. We 
can see yet that slender figure clad in a plain white linen dress, standing trembling 
and blushing but very calm, waiting for the storm of applause that her class led 
to die down. She had not accepted the prize held out to her, and the audience 
stopped in wonder over her conduct. Then she spoke clearly: “In the name of our 
class of 1904-05, I present this prize money to the school, to be used as Dr. 
Peterson shall judge best.” 

It is needless to tell that this prompt and generous decision concerning that 
prize called forth applause that was louder, longer, and greater than before. It 
ceased only when Mr. 8. D. Bloch arose and in much moved tones expressed appreci- 
ation of the gift, and accepted it for Dr. Peterson. 

This is the history in full of how “Inspirafion,” in such matchlessly beautiful 
form, came to dwell in the Alabama Technical Institute. She was the choice of Dr, 
Peterson, his wise and good expenditure of Miss Lillie Fair Smith’s prize money. 

The pretty stand which the figure occupies was also purchased with money given 
to Dr. Peterson for this purpose. It came from Miss Mary Frances Bibb, of the 
dressmaking department, who with her co-workers had made it for this gift to the 
school. Thus it is that literature, industrial art, and fine art stand together always, 
embodied in this lovely “Inspiration,” at the door of the Alabama Technical Institute 
Library. 

ANNE E. KENNEDY. 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The first of the organizations to be formed within the Alabama Technical Institute 
and College for Women at Montevallo was the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
And it has been most influential of them all for the entire student body, as well 
as most beneficent in individual service. In its obscure and modest beginning there 
was no foreshadowing of its future distinction and success. No trumpet heralded its 
birth, and no prophet saw visions of its future position and influence. Only a small 
group of Christian girls and teachers felt the need of such work within this new 
Girls’ State School, and set themselves the task of introducing it here. Among the 
other crowding duties of these workers, this additional important one took its place 
naturally and silently, as duties have a habit of doing, None of these earliest 
Young Women’s Christian Association workers can now recall exactly the circum- 
stances and facts concerning its beginning. 

The definite date of its birth even is lost to memory. Some work of this nature 
no doubt was done that first hard year of the school. But the real organization 
was formed the second year, ‘1897-8, after the dormitory was opened. This afforded 
a larger nucleus for the operation of student activities than could be found in any 
of the many homes of the village, where before this all the girls were housed. 

We must not forget in this connection that the dormitory then was not at all 
the commodious building that the girls now enjoy. It was only a part of the present 
west wing. The assembly hall, a delightful and handsome hall in the eyes of the 
school of that day, has been converted into bed-rooms, all but the innermost and 
darkest corner. That, fortunately, was not so used. It was made into a room for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, where the remaining pillars that helped sup- 
port the ceiling of that first assembly hall stand to grace it. The memory of all 
that is nearly vanished, together with the earliest facts concerning the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

Some of the “founders” tell of Miss Wilde, a traveling secretary, who came 
that year and helped the girls and teachers organize this work. And many recall 
with pleasure the visits of Miss Crosby, a Gulf States’ secretary, who came in 
1899-1900, and for some days was a guest of the school. 

The first president—according to the best reports and memory that we can 
get—was Miss Pattie Barrett, a student from Montgomery. She held this office in 
1898-99. She did most excellent work in it and when she left, the association was 
already being recognized, especially by the president and faculty, as a power for 
good in the educational work at Montevallo. 

There must have been some interest in association work the first of the school, 
because the girls then selected Miss Bertie Allen to go to the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Conference at Ashville, North Carolina, as a delegate from this school. 
But Miss Pattie Barnett, in the summer of 1899, was the first delegate to report there 
for them. Although she-did not return to Montevallo for graduation (she went to 
the Peabody Teachers’ College, Nashville, Tennessee, instead) she did come in the 
autumn, 1899, and gave a report of that summer Ashville Conference. That report of 
Miss Barnett’s marks some very distinct growth, for it was then unknown to 
Southern social custom for a girl to appear on a public platform to speak (sometimes 
they read their graduation essays in public). Thus began that excellent move- 
ment in the Young Women’s Christian Association—to train the girls of this school 
to do with ease and grace any necessary public speaking. 

The third year of the association, and the fourth of the school, proved to be one 
of good fortune to it, because of the coming of new and helpful friends. That year 
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Dr. F. M. Peterson became president of the Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute—as 
the school was then called. And he at once recognized the possibilities of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association as a valuable factor in the educational work to be 
done at this state institution. But we must be allowed to digress here, lest the im: 
pression be given that the first president, Captain H. C. Reynolds, was less appreciative 
or less a friend. He endorsed and encouraged this work as strongly as did Dr. Peter- 
son. The difference was in the fact that the first president’s duties were pre- 
eminently those of a business man. Without such business ability and devotion, the 
school could never have been established when it was; and this called for the con- 
centration of Captain Reynolds’ energies chiefly on that point. He was himself an 
earnest believer in the Christian religion, a faithful supporter of the church, and all 
kinds of religious work. No one appreciated more fully the pioneer work he did for 
the school than did Dr. Peterson. And it is a delightful fact that each of these fine 
Christian men valued at its highest the service that the other rendered the institution. 
Dr. Peterson often referred to the able work by which the field was prepared by 
Mr. H. C. Reynolds for him to enter in and carry forward the true Christian educa- 
tion, which Dr. Peterson declared he could not have done, unless the first president 
had so ably and so faithfully given the service of laying the foundations. 

To return to the story of our new friends who came in that fourth year of the 
school, the president’s family, next to himself, gave high favor and help to it. Busy 
as Mrs. Peterson had to be in the great work of establishing her refined, cultured, and 
beautiful Christian home on the campus, she always had time for the girls of the 
Young Women's Christian Association. She was an ever-ready and wise counselor 
for them in matters material and spiritual. 

Miss Lena Peterson, a student in the school, was elected association president 
that year. Miss Nell, the youngest daughter, became an active worker of the organiza- 
tion. But it was Miss Margaret Peterson, the eldest daughter, whose health prohibited 
school work, to whom the Young Women’s Christian Association become deeply 
indebted for high and continuous service. 

Two new faculty members of 1899-1900 we cannot fail to mention because of their 
rare service to the Young Women’s Christian Association. The new art teacher, Miss 
Mamie S. Pinkston, came that year, and a younger teacher, Miss Vernon Nix, now 
Mrs. Paul Dix, of Montgomery. We recall that the first really good “party” the 
school had was theirs and Miss Bessie M. Haley’s work. Other parties there had 
been but this one in the fall of 1900 to secure books for the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association was the best yet. 

The assembly room of the first dormitory was the place, and the time was soon 
after all girls had returned to school. Because every guest was furnished a booklet 
printed and shaped like an Easter lily, all the work of Miss Nix during her summer 
vacation, this was called the “Consider the Lilies” party. This quotation was writ- 
ten on the corner of each booklet. The leaves inside were made interesting by 
conundrums, all to be answered by Bible names, books or verses. Only good Bible 
students stood any chance in that contest of guessing conundrums. After twenty 
years some of those lily booklets are yet to be found, with answers te the queries 
pencil-scribbled within them. Here is a specimen of these: Question: Name the two 
smallest men spoken of in the Bible. Answer: Bilad, the Shuhite (Shoe-height) and 
Nehinah (knee-high-Neyer). Other great books besides the Bible were called on 
to contribute fun when once the spirit of conundrum-wit was aroused. Dickens 
contributed, we recall. Everything was bright and good with plenty of fine fellow- 
ship for all, so that this first Young Women's Christian Association entertainment, 
to which most of the village as well as the school came, was a great success,— 
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permanent success as the books now in the Young Women’s Christian Association book- 
case attest, For each of the guests brought either a book or a contribution of 
money to help buy books and a bookcase. 

From this beginning of social functions, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion took the lead in all the social life of the school. It is fortunate that it did. A tone 
of refinement, of wholesomeness, of real spirit of contributing joy to others, thus 
came to characterize the social life at the Alabama Technical Institute and Col- 
lege for Women. Each year new and better features have marked their social gath- 
erings. The “class parties,’ and this year (1916) the birthday parties, may be 
named as good among the fine ideas carried out by the association girls in enter- 
taining the school. 

The earliest records kept by the association are those of 1902-3, written by Miss 
Leola Ruffin, the recording secretary for that year. After the notes of the Ashville 
Conference of June 15-26, 1900, there is a list of the officers necessary for the 
Young Women's Christian Association, with their duties and the characteristics 
desirable for each. An advisory officer is named who should be a teacher, loved by 
all the girls, an ardent Christian, one who loves to work, one having executive 
ability. Her recorded duties read: “To advise the president of the association, to 
work through the girls indirectly.” 

This is the genesis, no doubt, of the advisory board, of which there is no full 
record until 1906-1907. A library committee is noted as a need. The duties were: 
“To secure books by appropriations and book receptions.” That “Consider the Lilies” 
party grew out of this last suggestion, no doubt, 

Very many pages further on from this record we find another of date 1906-1907, 
a list of “fifty books,’ the property of the Y. W. C. A. None of the records tell of 
the purchase of the bookcase, or anything of how these books were secured. But it 
all must have been the fruit of that first big Y. W. C. A. party, in that fourth year 
of the school, when the library ladies secured their room in the cottage and spared 
one corner to the Young Women’s Christian Association workers. 

Then we find a record of four “honorary members” of the association: Mrs. Mary 
Babb, Miss Mamie S. Pinkston, Miss Elizabeth Haley, and Miss Anne E. Kennedy. 
The three first named members with Miss Sophia Fitts served as the earliest advisory 
officers and board, as best we remember. Those earliest recording secretaries omitted 
much that we would now enjoy having. Really full notes do not appear until 1905-6. 
Yet only three cabinet meetings are reported even that year. The first of these, 
in October, is of interest from its one item: “Securing the consent of the cabinet for 
the social committee to use a sum of money for the entertainment of the sophomores 
Saturday night.” This tells that the class parties had then come into vogue. More- 
over, it was then that the Y. W. C. A. year book was first published. 

Among the other interests of that decennial year of the association was the 
eare of the little orphan at the Talladega Home. The Y. W. C. A. girls assumed 
the burden of her clothes, buying material, making these and supplying all her 
playthings and books as well. In the years she was their charge, they brought her 
on visits to this school, where her delight was equaled only by her embarrassment 
over the great attention given her by all these grown-up girls. 

In Miss Dunlap’s report, the first “budget” of the association appears. We re- 
produce it here: World’s work, $10.00; National, $5.00; Gulf States, $50.00; India, 
$60.00: Social work, $20.00; Literature, $5.00; Library, $10.00; Convention, $11.00; 
Conference, $100.00. Total, $270.00. Winancial success such as this raised the courage 
of those girls to the hope for a resident secretary, even as the I. I. & C. girls of 
Columbus, Mississippi, had. Therefore we find next a record of “three teachers” asked 
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to “advise with the officers concerning the matter of getting a general secretary got 
for the school.” The records give no further definite details about this matter. 
Who the teachers were, what they advised, and how the association proceeded to 
work to get a secretary, we are not told. 

If we remember correctly, Misses Haley and Pinkston were of that trio, and 
favored the secretary, but felt serious over the means for paying her salary. The 
board of trustees came to the aid of the girls here, through the influence of Rev. 
Thomas Mongum, one of the members, And the next year when the secretary had 
arrived, we find in the records notice of a call to special prayer, “that the faculty be 
moved to give $100 towards the secretary’s salary.” And that prayer was quite 
abundantly answered, as we recall the faculty’s help. 

Some other matters of good general interest, to which the records give only 
the briefest notice, if they do not neglect them entirely—were the conventions, con- 
ferences, and other meetings with the national body, to which the Montevallo Asso- 
ciation sent representatives. The Student Volunteer Convention at Nashville, Tenn., 
had a good representation from Montevallo. The Gulfi States Convention at Mont- 
gomery in 1907 called out a delegation of sixteen from Montevallo. There was a 
Cabinet Conference at the I. I. & C., Columbus, Miss., reported in the records of 
1907-8, to which another full delegation of A. T. I. & C. W. girls went. Then in 
1908-9 the same conference was held in Montevallo. The school Bulletin reports an- 
other at Greensboro; and Judson College, at Marion, also, we think, entertained 
this body of Gulf States workers. 

The association records make no formal report of when the general secretary 
arrived. Yet they do tell of her work here in 1908-09. From this point onward an 
advisory board and general secretary are regular features of the association records. 
And these are now so well written and preserved that the work of a historian is 
hencetorward superfluous. Only one further report we may write here. That is of 
the five secretaries who have given, each, such valuable service to the school in 
the last decade of its history. 

Miss Mary DeBardeleben, the first, was an Alabama girl who came fresh from her 
studies in New York City, and brought fine practical help in the form of better 
system and order, as well as in quickening spiritual power. Miss Pearl McCrory was 
also a Southern girl of most delightful personality, who remained only one year, 
1908-9, and was succeeded by Miss Frances Y. Smith, of Virginia, The three years 
of her work here, with her large and numerous classes, strengthened and _ estab- 
lished Bible study, mission study, and all kindred religious lines of work. One feature 
of her work, most helpful and most successful, was the faculty Bible classes. Miss 
Ethel Bean came from Montgomery to fill Miss Smith's place for a vear, remain- 
ing only during 1912-13. But she returns frequently, as Montgomery continues the 
headquarters of her work; and the joy of girls and teachers in welcoming her back 
is testimony to her good service that year. 

Miss Willie Fagan, a native Alabama girl, came in the fall of 1913 as general 
secretary of the Y,. W. C. A., and has continued in this position to the present 
(spring of 1916). When we tell that she is a pupil of Miss Julia Tutwiler’s, almost 
a foster-daughter, indeed, of this noble woman and great teacher, whom she admires 
and loves as a real daughter would her mother, something of her character and her 
work will be understood. (Now she is Mrs. Charles R, Calkins). 

In addition to these excellent officers who have so faithfully served the Y. W. 
C. A. at Montevallo, it is good to tell of delightful and famous visiting women who 
have come and taught for days or weeks. Miss Blodgett, Miss Mildred Rutherford, 
Miss Minnie Kennedy, Miss Nimmo Greene, and Miss Dudley, of New York City, are 


among the names we may here give. 
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In conclusion, let us take one backward look to summarize the foregoing facts. 
We see, twenty years ago, the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, 
a new educational experiment of the state, starting feebly on its uncertain way, con- 
stantly threatened with the danger of trending towards materialism and commercial- 
ism in its spirit and in its work. In this crisis the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation entered, so silent and ignored a force that few thought of it as a power to 
help. 

Yet it introduced the school to high forms of service; it directed aright all its 
social life; Bible study was established as a recognized feature of the educational 
work, and religious activities by the association’s influence became a corporate part 
of the school interests. Thus refinement, true culture, and high inspiration attended 
and characterized all its course in this school. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
administration, the faculty, and the state gave this organization an assured place with 
honor and high appreciation. 

Now, what of its future? Having risen from obscurity to a position of great 
influence, may it rest now at ease, happy over its past achievements, and rejoicing in 
its present good state? If it can read aright the lessons taught by history, it will 
not. For this science teaches that organization is attended ever with dangers, and 
that high position leads to the greatest falls. Organization tends so constantly towards 
the ways of imprisonment; it sets bars that restrain the free spirit of man and hinders 
its true growth. High acknowledged position quite as surely tends to beget a self- 
centered spirit, which dies to all higher truth and falls to eternal death, wrapped in 
the mantle of its own self-satisfaction. 

It is only as high position is constantly understood and used as a mere means 
of lifting self and others to yet higher planes of living, only as organization carries 
within itself a spirit free and strong to grow, only as it sets no bars, but expands 
and develops under the demands of this growing spirit,—it is only thus, that high 
position and organization can prove to be permanent blessings. The Montevallo 
Y. W. C. A. has dangers to beware of as it has also yet larger service facing it. 

A vision of achievement for the Christian association here, rises clear now on the 
horizon, How shall it be realized? Just as its visions in the past were realized. Its 
spirit was strong to see then, not education, but Christian education as the great 
need of the daughters of Alabama gathered here. It brought the leaven of true 
religion and strove to work it into all the other elements of the life of this big in- 
stitution, 

The influence of religion is no less needed today and in the future than it was 
in the past. It is by science, by literature, by art, by industry, and by religion that 
the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women will rise into the realms of 
universal truth and of world service. That such truth and such service must first 
strike deep roots in the homes of our land before they can flower and fruit for all 
lands, Montevallo surely knows. 

In the great work of accomplishing this in our homes, the Y. W. C. A. can have 
part in the present and future, as in the past, just in the proportion that it aids the 
individual girls to rise above- shallow, selfish ideals of life, into broad, altruistic pur- 
poses, that it helps free them from ignorant sectarianism, unloving bigotry, and dead- 
ening dogmatism. Its aim must be to imbue every girl here with the true Christ 
spirit of work for the “coming of the Kingdom,” and to make them all understand clearly 
and feel strongly the truth: “God has reserved for woman a decisive mission in His 
plan of establishing the Christian order of society in the world.” 


ANNE E. KENNEDY, 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ALABAMA TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of our college is now being celebrated. Twenty- 
tive years may appear to be a long time to the students, but it is a short period in 
the life of a college. When we consider what has been accomplished we have many 
reasons for being proud of this institution—not a vainglorious pride, but one that 
should stimulate everyone to renewed efforts for greater accomplishments in the 
future. While much has been done, much more remains to be done. Trustees, faculty, 
and students fully recognize this and are working together in a most cooperative man- 
ner toward making the college a greater educative factor in the future. 

“Montevallo,” as the school is often affectionately called, was not originally con- 
ceived in the minds of educators, but was the result of a bill introduced in the Senate 
of Alabama by a layman in the cause 
of education. This was done thirty 
years ago. In going among his con- 
stituents he discovered, or rather real- 
ized more fully than ever before, that 
Alabama was doing very little for the 
education of its girls. It had its law, 
medical, engineering, agricultural, and 
normal colleges in addition to general 
scientific and literary collegiate 
courses for boys; but for girls only 
briet teacher training courses were 
available. The boys were having a 
fair opportunity to be prepared for 
life’s duties, but the girls could get 
only a very limited training for teach- 
ing. 

Accordingly, he introduced a_ bill 
for the establishment of a school for 
the cultural and technical instruction 
of the young women of the _ state. 
While such institutions had already 
been established in Mis 





ssippi, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas 
(all of them Southern states), the CapTaIn REYNOLDS 





idea had not come into Alabama. The suggestion for such a school brought forth much 
opposition and some ridicule, and the bill was lost. The author of the bill, the 
Honorable Sol. D. Bloch. of Camden, was not discouraged but introduced it again in 
1893; the bill passed with the proviso that it was not to go into effect until 1895. 

During that year the school was located in Montevallo, and on October 12, 1896, 
the doors were opened for the reception of students. Although there had been much 
ridicule and some good natured pleasantries thrown at girls for attending an in- 
stitution that offered technical or practical courses, the idea proved to be a very 
popular one, and today every other institution in our state is trying to follow the 
example of Montevallo. 

During the first year two hundred twenty-six students were enrolled. Necessarily, 
the course of study was very elementary, as the schools in the state at that time did 
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not offer courses for advanced preparation, and the appropriation for support was 
wholly inadequate. There was only one building (the present’ chapel without the two 
wings) and a few very small cottages, However, a beginning was made, and from 
that day to this there has been a steady advancement in all lines. 

The first president was Captain Henry Clay Reynolds, of Montevallo, who, though 
not a college man, displayed remarkable executive ability in organizing and starting 
the work. He recognized the fact that the school must have more funds if it was in 
any way to fulfill the mission in Alabama for which it was destined. He took the 
initiative in a movement to induce the United States Congress to make a donation of 
25,000 acres of public lands to the State of Alabama for the use of this school. About 
15,000 acres of these lands have been sold, and from the proceeds about $20,000.00 an- 
nually are realized. 


During President Reynolds’ administration additions for eight recitation rooms were 
made to the chapel building and the first unit of the dormitory, a portion of the 
west wing, was erected. 

In 1899, Captain Reynolds, having 
successfully launched the new institu- 
tion, retired from educational work 
and resumed business for a while in 
Montevallo. He then moved to Tampa, 
Florida, where he died October 20, 
1920, at the ripe age of 82, honored 
and esteemed by a large circle of 
friends. 

“In the first faculty was Miss Anne 
Kennedy, who was the first officer 
elected to a position, and an able, pop- 
ular, conscientious, and long ex- 
perienced Alabama teacher. She con- 
tinued to serve the institution in a 
most acceptable manner until 1912, 
when she resigned on account of fail- 
ing health. She died June 3, 1918. 
Miss Kennedy’s influence has_ prob- 
ably been more indelibly impressed up- 
on the early life of the school than 
that of any other teacher, 





The second president was Dr. 
Francis Marion Peterson, who served Dr. PETERSON 
from 1899 to 1907. He had been for 
several years a prominent member of the faculty of the Southern University at Greens- 
boro, and was one of the leading educators of the state. He proceeded with great 
energy to enlarge the courses of study, employ more teachers, erect the west cross 
hall and central wing to the dormitory, build the president’s home, and purchase 
the farm and Gentry Springs. He was very popular with all officials, students, and 
patrons, and perhaps no college ever had a more beloved president. In October, 
1906, his health gave way and a year’s leave of absence was granted him by the 
trustees. As his health did not improve, he resigned in May 1907, and died March 
3, 1908. 

Mr. J. Alexander Moore, secretary, was elected president pro tempore to serve 

for the remainder of the session, Though the position under the circumstances 
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was a most trying one, he discharged the duties of the office in a yery 
and acceptable manner. 
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On May 19, 1907, Dr. Thomas Waverly Palmer, professor of mathematics and dean 
of the faculty of the University of Alabama, was elected president, and began his work 
June ist of that year. He is now completing his fourteenth year as president—more 
than halt of the time since the opening of the first session. These fourteen years 
have witnessed the greatest educational development in the state and the nation, and 
this college has kept fully apace with the progress of the times. 

Though the youngest of the state’s higher institutions, it has led in the following 
advanced movements: home economics, practical arts, music, commercial courses, 
physical training for every student, play supervision, sociological studies, in maintain- 
ing a well equipped infirmary with an all-time physician and trained nurse for its 
students, and in teaching by precept and practice the fundamental principles of home 
making. 


In material development there have been added seventy acres and the former 
Mahaffy and Storrs’ lots to the campus; in buildings, more than half of the present 
dormitory, Bloch Hall, music building, 
the infirmary, the power house, laun- 
dry, dairy barn, water tower, and 
swimming pool (the last mentioned a 
gift of the students of 1917 and 1918), 
besides many other improvements of a 
permanent nature. 

The course of study has been raised 
from that of the high school to a 
three-year standard college course, and 
a four-year standard degree course in 
home economics has been announced 
for 1923, The faculty has been largely 
increased in number and strengthened 
in general preparation for their work. 
Music, so long neglected in Alabama, 
has been standardized and placed upon 
a strictly collegiate basis. The State 
and National Boards for Vocational 
NMducation have selected this college 
for vocational teacher training work in 
home economics. 

The library has now over ten thou- 
sand well selected volumes, and_ be- 
fore another year a new library build- 
ing will be erected. Mr. J. A. Moore 

Great as has been the growth in 





material development in recent years, the institution is more cramped for carrying 
on its work today than it has ever been before, because of a marked increase in the 
variety and contents of the course of study. There is an immediate need for the fol- 
lowing buildings in addition to the library soon to be erected: a public hall with a 
seating capacity of two thousand, an academic and administrative building, a science 
hall, a larger gymnasium, two new practice homes, a dormitory for two hundred girls, 
a training school, a dairy, and teachers’ residences. The annual income should be in- 
creased sufficiently to maintain a full standard college for the education of the young 
women of the state. T. W. PALMER, 
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GOVERNORS OF ALABAMA AND PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


EX-OFFICIO 
William C. Oates, 1895-97. Braxton Bragg Comer, 1907-11. 
Joseph F. Johnson, 1897-1901, Emmet O'Neal, 1911-15. 
William F. Samford, 1901, Charles Henderson, 1915-19, 
William D. Jelks, 1901-07, Thomas Erby Kilby, 1919-21. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION 


John O. Turner, 1896-98. H. J. Willingham, 1910-13. 
John W. Abercrombie, 1898-1902, William F, Feagin, 1913-17. 
Isaac W. Hill, 1902-07. Spright Dowell, 1917-20. 
Harry C. Gunnells, 1907-10. John W. Abercrombie, 1920-21. 
TRUSTEES 
State at Large 
John G. Murray, 1896-97 «0.0. ecc0cee0 geecacheusce cawebune Birmingham, Jefferson 
George B. Hager, 1896-99 «cies ccd ache aia wedi ed eee news Montgomery, Montgomery 
O. P. Pitzsimmons, 1899-19025. siiccs pases wstevess he sve aleane Birmingham, Jefferson 
J. MM. Falkner; 190-08% cio wiwcaciweedceeene sete atu Montgomery, Montgomery 
A. J... Dickinson, W908-06 os oes scc0e deduce ra ete cegeneaca de Birmingham, Jefferson 
Jones. G, Moore, 1905206 o.oo isi voic 5G ace ecesace en aieresee och wees cas Birmingham, Jefferson 
Phares Coleman, Sept. 1906-Dec, 1906.............. Montgomery, Montgomery 
Hugh: S: D, Mallory, 1907-16 ,..22 00.0006 00008 caede cavabea dees age Selma, Dallas 
Virgil Bouldin, 1907-16........ 0... ccc cece eee eee ee eee ess WNCOttSHOrO, Jackson 
William: A, ‘Tayloe,, 1906221. c0.c4ac8aGaa0di oso wea aaaews Uniontown, Perry 
DE S6viet:, L9NG=2l iss txowscnac near omens Roads gee o8 O4ew Birmingham, Jefferson 


First District 


Hurieosco Austil, 1896-1912. 0.0.0.0... cece cece eeeeeeeeceeeveees Mobile, Mobile 
John. TT; Cochtamey, LOVE oso sie secssioss auorae.g fongdeduadiaead- esac "eons Sarde Her Mobile, Mobile 
J. He Webby. LOUS8f20 5s ca cecce saves ied sa e's tte eleeand aebierenedla elepateuinesa Mobile, Mobile 
William J. Dansby; 1920-2).c..0.0csesseebrdes ce doer eer enue Butler, Choctaw 


Second District 


Sols D, Bloch, U896A9. «4 ddaccodiud dec ombamowane dts 84 ceed Camden, Wilcox 
J.-C, Mebeod), Ogee =... ta tcacne cate Fan awetagas aes Bay Minette, Baldwin 


Third District 


A; Hi Alston; 1896-L0e5 00.55 ve Saad Odes Nee sewer ercns :.s+.e,+eeClayton, Barbour 
ec dbds WD Ome; “LOLOL ss cade caten giace ad sisane o8a ova eiserardcaveite Gnetecousndcaia-ecsitn <ave%S Eufaula, Barbour 
Thomas Sidney Frazer, 1917-18.........: Sig saa Bianedtiguasione, te Union Springs, Bullock 
Ts: Mis, MIOSGLEY;: UOL8=2 I. icise a jaws. weal oe oe arewcasalaaieiase ave Union Springs, Bullock 


Fourth District 


Thomas S. Plowman, 1896-1900.........0.0.0000 000-0000 ee Talladega, Talladega 
Joseph B. Graham, 1900-03........... 00... eee eee eee Talladega, Talladega 
Hugh S. D. Mallory, 1908-06........... 0... ccc cece ccc ec ecewe Selma, Dallas 
Josiah Thomas Mangum, 1907-15...............0cc ce eeue Tallassee, Tallapoosa 


Lloyd M. Hooper, 1915-21....... 0.0... cee cece cece eccecceeees Selma, Dallas 
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County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
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County 
County 
County 


County 
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County 
County 
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County 
County 
County 
County 
County 


Fifth District 


W. W. Wadsworth, 1896-98. ..,....2-. esse eee e eens ailetera cies Wadsworth, Autauga County 
Charles W. Thompson, 1898-1904............ 25s cee e eee eens Tuskegee, Macon County 
Malcolm A. Graham, 1904-21. 0... 0c c cee eee eb ene en ene nes Prattville, Autauga County 


Frank S: Moody: 1896-1904 «cs sccuc cana e saws newness Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa County 
Willam EB. W, VYerby;, P907-1o.ucciweas aa wine ca ese ae ernaee we Greensboro, Hale County 
BooB Wite. 1915-18). os occwcsectaesee cece ee sar aeewewiaanes Hamilton, Marion County 
Mrs: Hdgar T. iClarksony. 1919-20 5 sec de wiave 2aciciecarera eres Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa County 


Seventh District 


We Fe Dortel:, WESb-1907 no cee hain se eae are na eae dine Gadsden, Etowah County 
William W. Haralson, W90T-U1 4c ceug eae ence ta mele na Sates Fort Payne, DeKalb County 
George Eh Parker, 19001 Sic. oa sus sievanase dowd ad olinarseaie @ wieravaddueleye« Cullman, Cullman County 
M: . Robertson. 101s. 2 hinds aan canes bade cdnerewe oh abies Cullman, Cullman County 


AUTO: Ve MSOs, MOM Sea a. cee ayarceue veravejie ie ass aaa ei erussore ercleere-oumiete Sonera Gadsden, Etowah County 


Virgil Bowlin, TS96-290T oi diiecse oo deco aaa etatevaceraacee ate 0 Scottsboro, Jackson County 
JemesC,, Kumpe.. 1907-18... 32d. i casrce en narcescee va sateaae Moulton, Lawrence County 
Alexander A. Hardage, 1918-19. .......,...cccccerseersereccaes Albany, Morgan County 
Shelby S: Pletcher, 1919-21... .....:.0086. 000 aeaee cc aesws neas Huntsville, Madison County 


Jonn. MeQuecen,; WS96-96 os ww. veg howe ee ees od oe we wee Birmingham, Jefferson County 
Samuel Will John, 1898-1911.....................00005 Birmingham, Jefferson County 


MOSé@S: Vi. JOSCD IL. TOUT BT aan, caia ele, ware Soe cereal ue a gas ata aca nene Birmingham, Jefferson County 


E. B. Fite, 1918-21 


Bteles oe rokiabe ce lager are Saha tas resis re Te Rane Tatoo ae Soma Page ee gra Hamilton, Marion County 
Presidents 
HG. Reynolds jo US9G6-09 o 26.55 aeons aides wwe Dale poe wnicalavns oa.4 Montevallo, Shelby County 
Francis M. Peterson, A.M., D.D., L.L., 1899-1906.............. Greensboro, Hale County 
(On leave of absence 1906-07.) 
James Alexander Moore, Ph.B., 1906-07.................... Montevallo, Shelby County 
Thomas Waverly Palmer, A.M,, L.L.D., 1907-21.................. University of Alabama 





ALL MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY AND OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE FROM: 
THE FOUNDING IN 1896 THROUGH THE PRESENT YEAR, 1921 


Mrs. Mary Morrison Babb, Lady Principal 1896-1907. Natural Science 1899-1907. 

R. J. H. Simmons, Mathematics 1896-1898. 

Anne E. Kennedy, English and History 1896-1905. History 1905-1908, 1909-1912. Librarian 
1906-1907. 

Elizabeth Maude Haley, B.S., Pedagogy 1896-1902. Latin 1897-1898. Pedagogy and 
Psychology 1904-1905. Psychology and Education 1905-1908. 

Susie Fox, Stenography and Typewriting 1896-1898. 


Mrs, Florence Yerby Hudson, A.B., Telegraphy 1896-1908. Commercial Law 1906-1907. 
Ella McCombs, Art 1896-1899. 


Mrs. Gussie Nelson, Dressmaking and Needlework 1896-1898. 
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Leo Sanders, Assistant Dressmaking and Needlework 1896-1908. Manager of Supply 
Room 1908-1911, 

Nellie Evans, Scientific Cooking 1896-1901. 

Addie Lee, Director of Music 1896-1899. 

Laura, Dale, Piano 1896-1902. Director of Music 1908-1909, 

Sallie Crumpton, Voice Culture 1896-1900. 

Frances Edna Bush, Piano 1896-1902, 1904-1908. Director of Music 1899-1902, 1904-1907. 

Dr. Edgar Givhan, College Physician 1896-1899. 

Mary Goode Stallworth, B.S., Mathematics 1897-1902, 1903-1907, 1908-1912, 1913-1915, 
1916-1921. Dean 1913-1915, 1916-1921, 

Sophia Fitts, English and History 1897-1904. English 1905-1907. 

Fannie Burke, Stenography and Typewriting 1897-1898. 

Elizabeth Burke, Assistant Dressmaking and Needlework 1897-1898. Dressmaking 
1898-1908. 

Mollie Tall. Millinery, 1897-1898. 

Della Latham, Assistant in Millinery 1897-1898. Assistant in Music 1909. 

Louise Alston, Geology 1897-1899, English and History 1899-1900. Assistant Natural 
Science 1899-1900. Unclassified Students 1909-1911, 

Mrs. Sallie Cothram, Piano 1897-1899. 

Annie McCoy Francis, Oratory and Physical Culture 1897-1898. 

Sara Louise Callen, Mathematics 1898-1908. Librarian 1903-1906. Mathematics 1911- 
1912. 

Mary Vernon Nix, Latin 1898-1901. 

Telle Thompson, Stenography and Typewriting 18981899. 

Nannie Granberry, Elocution and Physical Culture 1898-1899. Elocution 1899-1900, 

Barnie May Wade, Dressmaking 1898-1902. 

Miss Hood, Millinery 1898-1899. 

David Leonidas Wilkinson, M.D., College Physician 1898-1915. 

Dr. Jeffries, Physician 1898-1899. 

Laura McAlpine, Matron 1898-1911. ° 

T. J. Torbert, Jv. Steward of Dormitory 1898-1900. 

Virgie Bozeman, Secretary 1898-1900. 

Ethel MecMath, Secretary 1898-1902. Mathematics 19038-1904. Stenography and Type- 
writing 1904-1907. 

Annie May Harwell, English and History 1899-1905. English 1905-1906. 

Margaret Austill, Physiology and Physical Culture 1899-1902. 

Kate G. Sampey, Piano 1899-1906. Stringed Instruments 1899-1901, 1903-1906. 

Maude Sherman, Music 1899-1900. 

Pearlee Wilson, Piano 1899-1905, 1907-1908. 

Margaret E. Boardman, Piano 1900-1909. 

James Alexander Moore, Ph.B., Bookkeeping and Penmanship 1899-1903. Secretary 
1900-1907. Bookkeeping 1903-1907. 

Mary Betty Overton, Stenography and, Typewriting 1899-1902. Stenography 1907-1909. 
Commercial 1909-1913, 1914-1916, 

Mary Francis Bibb, Assistant Dressmaking 1899-1904, 

Mary Semiramis Pinkston, Art 1899-1909. 

Emily Frances Stough, Millinery 1899-1901. 

J. D, Farrington, Manager of Farm 1899-1901. 

Claudia Evangeline Crumpton, A.M.. Mathematics 1900-1901. Assistant Unclassified 
Students 1909-1911. English 1912-1918. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Chase, Vocal Music 1900 1904, 
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E, Estelle Barnes, Elocution 1900-1901. 

Mamie McMurray Blue, Librarian 1900-1901. 

T. M. McPhail, Steward of Dormitory 1900-1902. 

Sarah Connolly, Millinery 1901-1908. 

Sara Gilder, Librarian 1901-1902. 

Mary D. Henderson, Trained Nurse 1901-1907. 

Amelia Terrett, Pedagogy 19021904. Mental and Moral Philosophy 1903-1904. 

C. L. Ulmer, Piano 1902-1903, 

Em Bruce Grogan, Cooking 1902-1905. 

Mary L. Simpson, Elocution 1902-1904. 

Adra Lallie Tice, Millinery 1902-1907. Assistant Millinery 1907-1908. 

Mamie Matthews, Stenographer 1902-1903. 

Jennie Lou Palmer, Librarian 1902-1903. 

Mrs. 8. C. Harris, Steward of Dormitory 1902-1906. 

Marion Hall, Latin 1903-1906. 

Jessie Kilgore Wardlaw, Physiology and Physical Culture 1903-1904. 

Mona Myers, Piano 1903-1905. 

Bessie McCary, Piano 1903-1909. 

Mrs. Alma Yates, Stenography and Typewriting 1903-1904. 

Bessie Allen, Assistant Dressmaking 19038-1904. 

Alice Grote, Preparatory Department 1903-1905. Botany 1905-1906. Preparatory De- 
partment 1905-1906. 

Sallie Jacqueline Hardaway, Preparatory Department 1903-1906. Latin 1906-1908. 

Elizabeth Houston Winston, Stenographer 1903-1907. 

Hattie Dale, Assistant Librarian 1903-1904. 

Mrs. Mary Jackson, Assistant Matron 1903-1904. 

Mamie Shouse, English and History 1904-1905. 

Lydia Overall, Physiology and Physical Culture 1904-1907. 

Maude Allen, Piano 1904-1907. 

Annie C. Moore, Vocal Music 1904-1908, 1909-1911. 

Mrs, Maggie Chilson, Assistant Dressmaking 1904-1906. Dressmaking 1906-1907. 

Maude Hayes, A.M., Elocution 1904-1905. Reading and Oratory 1905-1907. Oratory 
1907-1908. 

Hon. Frank S. Moody, Treasurer 1904-1905. 

Susie Kate Clements, Assistant Librarian 1904-1905. 

Walter Maurice Joneswilliams, Electrician 1904-1915. Engineer 1915-1921. 

Anne Chenault Wallace, Physiology 1905-1906. Physical Education 1905-1906, 

Veta Franklin, Domestic Science 1905-1911. 

Annie Elizabeth Aiken, Assistant Librarian 1905-1906. 

Mary Young, A.B., English 1906-1909 

Ruby Swann Lawhon, M.S., Mathematics 1906-1907. Assistant Mathematics 1907-1911. 

Minna Theresa Grote, A.B., Botany and Physics 1906-1907, Preparatory Department 
1906-1907. Assistant Science 1907-1912. 

Eleanor Carr, Piano 1906-1907. Stringed Instruments 1906-1908. 

Willie Irene Jenkins, A.B., Bookkeeping 1906-1907. Assistant English 1913-1918. 

Lila St. Clair McMahon, A.M., Preparatory Department 1906-1907. Assistant Eng- 
lish 1907-1913. 

Quintilla Henry, Bookkeeper 1906-1911. 

Pearl Johnson, Assistant Librarian 1906-1907. 

Mary Jane Harris, Steward 1906-1908. 

Samuel Lee Chestnutt, Jr., B.S., Science 1907-1915. Agriculture and Biology 1915-1919. 
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tebececa, Funk, Physical Education 1907-1921. 

Merle Marie Stephens, Domestic Art 1907-1911, 

Bertie Helen Allen, Unclassified Students 1907-1909, 1911-1912. Vocational 1912-1914. 
Unclassified Students 1914-1915. Critic Teacher 1915-1916. 

Sidney Lula Kyle, Piano 1907-1909. 

Nell Winston Peterson, Assistant Unclassified Students 1907-1909. 

Edith Manuela deOvies, Trained Nurse 1908. 

Dovie Taylor, Trained Nurse 1907-1908. 

Mariah Bayne Locke, Secretary to President 1907-1908. 

Alice Searcy Wyman, Librarian 1907-1909, 1911-1912, 

Mary Myrtle Brooke, A.B., A.M., Psychology and Education 1908-1912. Dean 1912-1913. 
Psychology and Education 1914-1916. Education 1916-1919, 1920-1921. 

Lucile W. Brown, Dressmaking 1908-1909, 

Alice Bolton, Millinery 1908-1909. Assistant Domestic Art 1909-1913. 

Mary E. MacMillan, Assistant in Art 1908-1909. Assistant Domestic Art 1909-1912. As. 
sistant Art and Manual Training 1912-1916, Art and Manual Training 1916-1921. 

Lida Inge Hatch, Violin 1908-1913. 

Alma C. Tompkins, B.S., History 1908-1909. 

Annie R. Abel, Telegraphy 1908-1909. Assistant Commercial 1909-1911. 

Ruby Halbert, Oratory 1908-1909. 

Julia A. Poyner, A.B., A.M., Latin 1908-1914, 1915-1917. 

Beulah Putnam, Assistant in Physical Education 1908-1921, 

Nellie Kittell, Nurse 1908-1909. 

Alice Mellown, Assistant Nurse 1908-1910. Nurse 1910-1912, 

Rena Cooke, Housekeeper 1908-1909, 

Pearl McCrory, General Secretary Y. W. C. A. 1908-1909. 

Ernestine Grote, Secretary to President 1908-1911. 

E. Irene Lambert, Voice 1908-1909. 

Minnie Murphy, Assistant Bookkeeping 1908-1909. 

Emily Byrd, Director of Music 1909-1910. 

Frances Caldwell Higgins, English 1909-1911. 

Mollie Walters, Assistant English 1909-1910. Oratory 1910-1911. 

Alice H. Martin, Assistant Domestic Art 1909-1913. 

Florence T. Holbrook, Assistant Domestic Art and Science 1909-1912. 

Loretta Griffin, Art 1909-1911. 

Mary Elizabeth Haynes, Director of Music 1909-1912. 

Elizabeth Leake, Assistant Music 1909-1912, 1913-1916. 

Bessie Blair, Assistant Music 1909-1912, 

Geneva Virginia Read, A.B., Assistant Music 1909-1913. 

Truxie Lackland, Assistant Music 1909-1911. 

Bessie Ford, Librarian 1909-1911. 

Annie F. Rose, Housekeeper 1909-1911, 

Frances Yancey Smith, B.S., General Secretary Y. W. C. A, 1909-1912. Assistant Eng- 
lish 1910-1911. 

Edward Houston Wills, B.S., Purchasing Agent 1909-1921. History 1912-1921, 

Mrs. Hardinia Burnley Howie, Art 1911-1912. Art and Manual Training 1912-1916. 

Martha Patterson, B.S., Domestic Art 1911-1918. 

Louesa Keys, B.S., Domestic Science 1911-1917. 

Mrs. C. S. Giles, Voice 1911-1912. 

Aline Bright, English 1911-1912. 
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Lula Hawkins, Assistant Music 1911-1912, 1913-1921. Acting Director of Music 1912- 
1913, 1918-1919. 

Helen Vickers, A.B., French and Conditioned Freshmen 1911-1912. French 1912-1913. 

Virginia Reese Withers, A.B., Assistant Mathematics 1911-1913. French 1913-1916. 

Elva Gooden, Telegraphy 1911-1912. 

Minna Beck, Assistant Domestic Art and Music 1911-1912. 

William N. Henderson, B.S., A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Science 1911-1912. Physics and 
Chemistry 1912-1913, 1915-1917. 

Mary S, McMillan, Library Assistant 1911-1912. 

Anne Mayhew Clisby, Expression 1911-1916. 

Gail Randolph, B.S., Assistant Domestic Science 1911-1913. 

Winnie Davis Neely, Instructor in Mathematics 1911-1912. 

Helen Sanders, Instructor in English 1911-1912. 

Lois Lazenby, Supervisor of Practice 1911-1913. 

Mamie Meroney, Assistant in Theme Reading 1911-1912. Assistant Domestic Art 
1912-1917. 

Mattie Lee, Bookkeeper 1911-1921. 

Charlotte Woodward, Private Secretary 1911-1915. 

Georgia Leeper, Manager of Supply Department 1911-1921. 

Carolyn L, Rembaugh, Food Supervisor 1911-1918. 

Mrs. S. A. Cameron, Matron 1911-1912. 

Mrs. E. C. Bailey, Assistant Matron 1911-1912. Nurse 1912-1915. 

Luther J. Fowler, History 1912-1917. 

Ellen Forsythe, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1912-1914. 

Mrs, Mettie Davidson-Jones, Voice 1912-1913. 

Lalla Rook Simmons, Assistant English and Mathematics 1912-1913. Assistant Eng- 
lish 1913-1914. 

Reba Powers, Assistant Piano 1912-1917. 

Mary McWilliams, Assistant Piano 1912-1914. 

Mrs. Mollie Bell Barnett, Sight Singing 1912-1913. 

Ella Peters, Assistant Commercial 1912-1916. Bookkeeping and Stenography 1916-1921. 

Minnie Murrill, Librarian 1913-1914. 

Henrietta Lisk, Assistant Science 1912-1913. 

Nina Allison, Assistant Librarian 1912-1913. 

Julia Dearing Searcy, A.B., Theme Reader 1912-1913. 

Ethel Beane, General Secretary Y. W. C. A. 1912-1913. 

Mrs. E. H. Phillips, Matron 1912-1921. 

Mae Thackerson, Assistant Matron 1912-19138. 

Charles Rendell Calkins, Director of Music 1913-1918, 1919-1921. 

Mollie E. Geiss, B.S., Psychology and Education 1913-1914. Latin 1914-1915. 

Douglas L. Cannon, B.S., Physics and Chemistry 1913-1915. 

Ruth Jeannette Bailey, Voice, Violin, and Sight Singing 1913-1914 Voice and Violin 
1914-1915. 

Bessie H. Jeter, Assistant Domestic Science 1913-1915. 

Edna M. Carr, Assistant Domestic Art 1913-1915. 

Anna Bowie, A.B., Assistant Science 1913-1915. 

Flora Porter, A.B., Assistant Mathematics 1913-1914. 

Mildred Clark, Assistant Domestic Art 1913-1915. 

Rochelle Gachet, A.B., A.M., Assistant Mathematics 1913-1917. 

Rae Hill, Assistant Librarian 1913-1914. 

Biana Cocciola, Assistant Librarian 1913-1914. 
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Minna Paltrey, Theme Reader 1913-1914. 

Willie Fagan, General Secretary of the Y. W. C. A, 1915-1916. 

Anne Murray, Assistant Food Supervisor 1913-1919. 

Emma Avant, Assistant Matron 1913-1915. 

Adele Kirk, A.B., Assistant Mathematics 1914-1921. 

Dorothy Safford, Assistant English 1914-1915. 

Mildred Buchanan, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1914-1915 

Louise Stoddard, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1914-1915. 

Antoinette Fowle, Assistant Music 1914-1915. 

Flora Born, Sight Singing and Public School Music 1914-1915. 

Olive Mayes, Librarian 1914-1918, 1919-1920. 

Hazel Jansen, Assistant Librarian 1914-1916. 

Susie Legg, Assistant Librarian 1914-1915, 

Ulmer Crumpton, Theme Reader 1914-1915. 

Rebecca Sandlin, Assistant Gymnasium 1914-1915. 

Stella Palmer, A.M., Domestic Science 1915-1916. 

Lottie Lee Hurst, Voice, Sight Singing and Public School Music 1915-1918. 

Evelyn Herrington. B.S., Assistant Domestic Art 1915-1916, 1917-1918. Acting Director 
of Home Economics 1918-1919. 

Phoebe Cary, B.S., Assistant Domestic Science 1915-1916, 

Ursula Delechamps, A.M., Assistant English 1915-1917. 

Laura Lyman, Violin 1915-1917. 

Agnes Hitt, A.B., Assistant Domestic Art and Education 1915-1918. 

Rosa Walker, Assistant Domestic Art and Science 1915-1918. 

Pearl Baskin, Assistant Science 1915-1916. Assistant Agriculture and Biology 1916-1917. 

Oceana Hopkins, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1915-1916, 

Mary Paxton, B.S., Extension Worker 1915-1917. 

Nellie Tappan, Extension Worker 1915-1916. 

Willena Peck, M.D., Resident Physician 1915-1921 

Maud Coburn, Nurse 1915-1917. 

Florence L. Boyd, Secretary to the President 1915-1921. 

Mrs. Susie Read Heatfield, Assistant Matron 1915-1921. 

Florence Wannamaker Bates, A, B., French and Spanish 1916-1919 

Mattie Cargile, Assistant Education 1916-1917. 

Mary Everden, Assistant Musie 1916-1917. 

Zelma Farris, Assistant Education 1916-1917. 

Phoebe Clark Gibson, Assistant Domestic Art 1916-1919. 

Grace C, Howe, B.S., Domestic Science 1916-1918. 

Nell Murphree, Assistant Sight Singing and Publie School Music 1916-1918. Assistant 
Piano 1920-1921. 

May Sheridan, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1916-1918 

George Henry Zerbst, B.S., Chemistry and Physics 1916-1918. 1919-1920. 

Evangeline Ashbbaugh, County Extension Worker, 1916-1917. 

Lettie Daftin, Assistant Librarian 1916-1919. 

Mary Lou Reed, Stenographer 1916-1917. 

Ada Camp, Assistant in Chemistry 1917-1918. 

Ruby Crawford, Assistant Mathematics 1917-1918. 

Fannie Evans, A.M., Assistant History 1917-1921. 

Mary C. Gleason, Expression 1917-1919. 

Annie Euart Hightower, BS., Assistant Frelish 1917-1919 

Helen Johann, A.M., Assistant Biology 1917-1918. 
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Sarah Liston, Laboratory Assistant Art 1917-1918. 

Mrs. J. M. Middleton, Violin 1917-1918. 

Leila Kate Poyner, A.M., A.B., Latin 1917-1920, 

Clara Savage, Assistant Education 1917-1918. 

Mrs, Mabel Powers Taylor, A.B., Assistant Piano 1917-1921, 
Elizabeth Young, Assistant Piano 1917-1921. 

Virginia Hendrick, Stenographer 1917-1921. 

Mrs. Marjorie P, Trafford, Extension Worker 1917-1918. 

Lena A. Barber, M.S., Assistant Biology 1918-1919. Biology 1919-1921 
Mrs. Alpha Rasor Barr, M.S., Chemistry and Physics 1918-1919, 
Ezulna Barrosse, A. B., French and Spanish 1918-1921, 
Elizabeth Caldwell, Voice 1918-1919. 

Harriet Conolly, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1918-1920. 
Corinne Dickinson, Assistant Physics 1918-1919. 

Derothy Drybread, A.B., Assistant Home Economics 1918-1919. 
C. Myrtle Dunn, B.Pd., English 1918-1919. 

Thelma Gray, Assistant Piano and Public School Music 1918-1919, 
Annie Lee Jenkins, A.B., Assistant Mathematics 1918-1919. 
Annie Kemp, B.S., Assistant Economics 1918-1921. 

Gertrude Meroney, Assistant Bookkeeping 1918-1920, 

Georgina Palmeter, Assistant Piano 1918-1919. 

Violet Parsons, B.S., Violin 1918-1919, 

Leila Purvis, Assistant Education 1918-1921. 

Annie M, Shapard. Assistant Education 1918-1919. Education 1919-1920 
Laura Watt, B.S., Assistant English 1918-1919. 

Alice Katherine Wills, A.B., Assistant English 1918-1919. 
Mrs. William Earle Wofford, Assistant Home Economics 1918-1919. 
Sarah Apperson, Assistant Food Supervisor 1918-1921. 

Lillian Brown, Stenographer 1918-1919. 

Annie Maude Dawson, Librarian 1918-1919. 

Mrs. Sallie Jenkins, Food Supervisor 1919-1920, 

Helen Johnston, Extension Worker 1918-1919. 

Lillie Robinson, Nurse 1918-1919. 

Gail A. Burfield, A.B., Home Economics 1919-1921. 

Grace M. Crocker, Violin 1919-1921. 

Hannah Crook, Voice 1919-1921. 

Virginia Shropshire Heath, A.M., English 1919-1920, 

Ruth M. Houser, A.B., Assistant English 1919-1920. 

Madge Johnson, B.S., Assistant Home Economics 1919-1921. 
Wilkie W. Leggett. A.B., Home Economics 1919-1920. 

Alice McLean, Assistant Home Economics 1919-1920. 

Mrs. Mary Tucker Noble, B. of Mus., Assistant Piano 1919-1921 
Charles G. Sharpe, M.S., Agriculture 1919-1921. 

Emma Hall Tarbet, Assistant Piano 1919-1920. 

Irene Virginia Ulmer, Expression 1919-1921. 

Martha L. Waters, Assistant English 1919-1921. 

Nellie K. Whitfield. Assistant Biology 1919-1920. 

Rose B. Wood. A.B., Assistant Mathematics 1919-1921, 

Jeffrey Hicks, Nurse 1919-1920. 

Em Peebles Morrow, Assistant Librarian 1919-1920. 

Addie Belle White, Nurse 1920. 
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Alice M, Baker, Assistant Education 1920-1921, 

Clara de Vane, A.B., Assistant Piano 1920-1921, 

Geraldine Princess Dilla, A.M., English 1920-1921. 

Mary D. Ford, A.B., Assistant Chemistry and Physics 1920-1921. 
Louise M. Griswold, A.B., Assistant English 1920-1921. 

William J. Kennerly, B.S., Chemistry and Physics 1920-1921. 
Eloise Meroney, A.B., Assistant English 1920-1921. 

Mary E. Mullen, B.S., Assistant Home Economics 1920-1921, 

Julia Reasoner, A.B., Assistant Biology 1920-1921, 

Anna Belle Robinson, A.B., Home Economics 1920-1921. 

Bernice M. Thrall, B. of Design, Assistant Art and Manual Training 1920-1921. 
Anna Irvin, B.S., Food Supervisor 1920-1921. 

Gladys Jones-Williams, Assistant Librarian 1920-1921. 

Winnie Stinson, Registered Nurse 1920-1921. 

Fanny T. Taber, Librarian 1920-1921. 

W. T. Warren, Architect 1910-1921. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


In the consideration of musical education at the present time five facts stand 
out in relief: first, all people love music; second, most young women study it at some 
time or other; third, ninety per cent of these never go beyond the third grade; fourth, 
of the remaining ten per cent who have had advanced instruction, very few are able 
to play acceptably ten years after the completion of the music study; and fifth, enly 
about one per cent continue music professionally as teachers or players. 

From these facts the conclusion must be reached that a mistaken idea of the pur 
pose of a musical education has prevailed which has all too often resulted in a loss 
of interest in the subject on the part of the pupil. We may also derive from these 
facts the conclusion that, since so few become concert players, and the responsibilities 
of maturer life rarely allow time for practice, the true purpose of a musical training 
should not be solely the technic of performance, but rather that the technical develop- 
ment should be combined with an awakening to an appreciation of the beauty of the 
art and realization of its power as a social force. For in an age when the material 
things of life are so persistently thrust upon our attention, the beneficent influence 
of an art universal, spiritual, and ennobling cannot be over estimated. 

With this end in view the course of music study at the Alabama Technical In- 
stitute, although differing in many points from that of other colleges, seems to meet 
in a practical way the needs of the average music student. The student’s training 
is directed toward first, giving a knowledge of the laws that govern the art; second, 
developing proficiency in the application of these laws to actual performance; third, 
stimulating the love of the art; and fourth, giving an understanding of its place in 
modern life, 

For such a complex training it is evident that the private “music lesson” is insut- 
ficient because of its limited time and concentration on detail. If the education is to 
be on a broad basis, therefore, classes must be formed to cover these four phases. 

To teach the laws there are classes in theory and harmony; to develop proficiency 
in performance, classes in technic and actual sight reading; to stimulate the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, courses in ear training, explanations of music and many recitals and 
concerts; and to give a bird’s eye view of music as an art, a series of lectures show- 
ing its growth adherence to art principles, its styles, forms, tendencies, its masters and 
its place in the social structure of the day. 

With such a plan the student is given an understanding of the art of music 
as well as the art of piano, organ, violin-playing, or singing which will enable her to 
continue her music studies independently, should she so choose: and all students are 
given the training and viewpoint which will enable them to become leaders in the 
musical life of the communities in which they will reside. 

Cc. R. C. 
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MUSIC STUDY ATA. T. I. AND C. 


Before we students came to this college, we thought that studying music was tak- 
ing weekly lessons from some teacher of piano, yoice, violin, or violoncello, or pipe 
organ. Now we know better. If we want any credit for our study, we must do much 
more than go to our private lessons, In fact, we must practice—really practice—and 
study the Progressive Series of Theory, published by the Art Publication Society. After 
two years of elementary theory, we take a course in harmony. 

Our most interesting study is probably the two-hour course in music apprecia- 
tion. One class period is a lecture by our director; the other is a concert by mem- 
bers of the music faculty with explanations by our director to relate the numbers 
on the program to our previous lectures. The viewpoint is sometimes that of form, 
or style and content, sometimes the historical development of the art with the 
biographies of the master composers. 

Very different from our music appreciation class is the class in technic which is 
a one-hour course for students of piano and organ. There in a large room full of 
claviers. We study all the scales in all forms, chords, modulations, arpeggios, and 
cadences. Metronomes regulate our speed, which varies with the amount of training 
of the individual student. 

Sight reading is another regular one-hour course, where we are given music that is 
altogether unfamiliar to us and told to play it with as much accuracy and finish as 
possible. The music may be first grade pieces, or hymns, arrangements of Haydn’s 
symphonies for two, four, or eight hands—according to the ability of the particular 
class. Violin students have an Ensemble Club, that meets one hour a week and 
gives them training in sight reading. 

Our director is developing a college orchestra which gives excellent training in- 
have our practice rooms assigned in the Music Hall, Each Saturday afternoon during 
the school year we attend pupils’ recitals in the auditorium of the Music Hall, and 
these we enjoy except when we ourselves furnish the music for our classmates. 

Our director is developing a college orchestra which gives excellent training n- 
semble work to many of us. For us who wish to sing we have the Glee Club which 
any girl can join who has a fairly good voice and is conscientious about attending all 
the rehearsals. Thus no phase of our education in music is neglected; and our 
study is made especially enjoyable by the Sunday afternoon recitals given by our 
faculty members as well as the concerts by visiting artists. 


ERNESTINE TATUM. 
JOSEPHINE KILGORE 
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THE CANTATA “RUTH” 
Music by Charles Rendell Calkins 
Presented by the Senior Class 
Sunday evening, May the twenty-third 
nineteen hundred twenty 
seven o'clock 


PROGRAM 


Part First—Famine 
Introduction 
Choral Recitative—A Grievous Famine Smote the Land 
Chorus—O Praise the Lord, He Knoweth Best. 


NAOMI: 
Recitative and Aria—O Gracious Lord, Cast Down Thine Eyes 
Choral Recitative—They Lifted Up Their Voices and Wept Again 


NAOMI, ORPAH, RUTH: 
Trio—Farewell, the Hour Has Come for Parting 


RUTH: 
Aria—Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee 
Chorus—And Your God Shall Wipe Away All Tears From Qut Your Eyes 


Part Second—Plenty 
Introduction 
Chorus—See the Golden Rays of Morning 


RUTH: 
Aria—Let Me Hie Unto the Fields 
Recitative—So She Gleaned in the Fields Till Even 
Choral—Look Down, O Lord, From Realms Above 


RUTH AND NAOMI: 
Duet—Glory Be to God 


VINALE: 
Chorus—Rejoice, For Blessings ’Round Us Fall 
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Recital 


by the 
Senior Class of the Music Department 
Thursday Afternoon, March Thirty-First 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-One 


Four-Thirty O’Clock 


PROGRAM 
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Missts Harpy AND PALMER 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


In realization of the fact that the home is the core of all civilization and that 
eighty per cent of our American women eventually enter homes of their own, and 
the greater part of the remaining twenty per cent practice some phase of home- 
making, schools everywhere are now attempting to give some form of education in 
home economics. Home-making is followed more than any other vocation, but is the 
only one that people enter without special training and often without any realization 
of its vital importance. 

Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women was a pioneer in home 
economics in this. part of the country. It is at present the only school in the state 
that offers a four-year course in this work, leading ta a B. S. degree. It is the 
authorized teacher-training institution for Alabama in Vocational Home Economics 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Since vocational education is defined so as to include all forms of experience an@ 
training that fit the individual for his vocation, vocational home economics aims 
} to train the potential home-maker for her position, not merely to teach her to cook 

and sew, but to give real training in the various activities of the home, and to give 
her in addition literature, history, and other cultural subjects that will widen her 
horizon and better fit her for a true home-maker. 
Technical training alone will not ‘keep in cold storage” until it is needed, for 
§ manipulation and managerial skill are essential in home-making. Therefore in this 
i vocational work the student is required to do home practice work during the summer, 
| and to live twelve weeks in the Practice Home on the campus where she is given an 
q 


opportunity to work out real problems in the management of a home. 
G. B. 


ie 





THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The summer school is now an integral part of the Alabama Technical Institute 
and College for Women. The first session was held June 5 to July 15, 1916, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the board of trustees in 
May, 1915. Home-makers’ courses in domestic science and art, teachers’ courses to 
prepare for the state examinations were some of the innovations. Men were ad- 
mitted to the summer school, though no great numbers of men have shown their 
appreciation of opportunities here. A Public Health Conference, a Social Service 
Conference and a Sunday School Rally all added to the interest and value of this new 
session, which two hundred and ninety students attended. 

Since 1916 a summer session of six weeks has been held each year. New features 
have been added, such as the courses in vocational home economics, with residence in 
the Practice Home, and entertainments and illustrated lectures by non-resident pro- 
fessors, such as those on astronomical subjects by Dr. A. M. Harding of the University 
of Arkansas during 1920. 
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Elberta Taylor, Education 1917. 

Elizabeth Martin, A.B., Latin 1917. 

Mrs. Emma Brown Chestnutt, Demonstration School 1917. 

Elizabeth Grimball, Oral English and Expression 1917-1918. 

Joseph M. Collier, B.S., A.b., Education 1918. 

Louise Farris, Home Economics 1918. 

Mary Farris, Home Economics 1918. 

Mrs. O. L. Gregg, Home Economics 1918. 

Winnie Davis Neely, English 1918-1919. 

Reuben P. Wills, M.S., English 1918. 

Mary Peters, Education 1918. Education and Public School Music 1919. 
Lillie Robinson, Nurse 1918-1919. 

Minnie Cross, Home Economics 1919. 

Susie Mae French, Home Economics Laboratory Assistant 1919. 

J. L. Gibson, B.S., English and Education 1919. Geography and Mathematics 1920. 
Julia Higgins, English and Mathematics 1919. 

Willie Tabb Moore, A.B., English 1919. 

Mary Clay Reese, Art 1919. 

Louise A. Wilson, A.M., English 1919-1920. 

Mrs. W. E. Woftard, Home Economics 1919. 

Mrs. Abner Morrow, Assistant Librarian 1919. 

Charles T, Acker, M.D., First Aid and Accident Prevention 1920, 
Claude Hardy, A.B., Mathematics 1920. 

Margaret McAdory, Art 1920. 

Grace K. Mays, Expression 1920. 

Mrs. O. B. Sears, A.B., Education 1920. 

Lulu E. Smith, B.S., Home Economics 1920. 

'vol B. Spafford, B.S., Home Heconomics 1920. 

Mary Bynum, Red Cross Nurse, Home Hygiene and Home Nursing 1920. 





WHAT NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS SAY OF US 


In the spring of 1919 the Bureau of Education made a survey of publie edu:ation 
in Alabama. Engaged in this work were a great number of specialists in all depart- 
ments who had much experience and knowledge of schools and colleges throughout 
the country. When several of these experts were conferring with Dr. Palmer in Mont- 
gomery, they remarked that the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women 
had the greatest percentage of married alumnae of any college whose ~ecords they 
had ever seen. 

In the words of the formal report of this National Commission: “The general 
purpose of this school (Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women) is a 
double one, namely, to instruct young women in the arts and sciences that underlie 
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home-making, and to give training in the various arts and industries whereby women 
make a living. It has been unusually successful in accomplishing both ends. ka 
The institute now gives courses of study in home economics, commercial practice, 
music and art. Naturally, a considerable percentage of its graduates have gone into 
teaching, because teaching offers the most immediate chance to become self supporting, 
and there is a large demand for teachers of the special subjects in which the institute 
gives training. But the majority of the graduates of this school have become home- 
makers. That this is the case is, in the committee’s opinion, the most conclusive 
testimony of the completeness with which the school has fulfilled its functions.” (An 
Educational Study of Alabaina. 1919 Government Printing Office. p. 417.) 





THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


The training school for the department of education is the public school of 
Montevallo, where there are now over three hundred pupils in all of the grades and 
some high school classes. The new building was erected in 1915. 


on 
ow 


THE EXTENSION WORK 


A course in Community Organization has recently been established for the col- 
lege students. In connection with the work and with that in play supervision, a 
regular period is given over to field work. This consists of a recreational program 
carried out in the schools at Calera, Shelby, Pelham, Keystone, Wilton and Monte- 
vallo. Weekly visits are made to each school by students permanently appointed 
to that particular place. Not only are playgrounds supervised but definite work to- 
ward health improvement is also included. The expenses of the students who have 
this in charge are paid by the Red Cross and the Y. W. C. A. of this institution. 

A Field Day pros.am was arranged for March 18 at Calera, where each of the six 
schools participated. The contests included races, jumping, calisthenics, a school song, 
a yell, a dramatization of a health principle—in all, thirty-six points. Calera and 
Montevallo entered all, and Calera led in the final score. Of the six hundred fifty 
children in the six schools, about half took part in the meet. 

The number of spectators at this Field Day was estimated as six to thirteen hun- 
dred. Their interest was evident in their close attention to each performance and in 
the loud applause for the contestants. March 18 marked the beginning of a great 
work, for this was the first meet in Shelby County. The next Field Day will in- 
clude more schools, and if possible, every school in the county. The wish of the 
Superintendent of Education, Mr. S. P. Williamson, is to have physical education in 
every school in the county, and “we'll back him.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Many societies of various kinds have flourished at the Alabama Technical Institute. 
In addition to those represented in other sections of this Teechnala, we should name 
the Alpha Club, the St. Cecelia for music students (1906-09), the Art Club, organized 
by Miss Pinkston for the study of art history (1906-09), the Silhouette, and the 
Brush and Pencil (1906-09), and the Current Events Club that flourished for several 
years under the leadership of Mr. Fowler. 

The Schumann Society (1901-1916) was organized by Miss Bessie McCary and 
Mrs. J. H. Davies, formerly Miss Mona Meyers, who was its first president. It was 
the music club of the school, whose aim was to create a greater interest in the music 
department and to give regular programs. 

The Seaman A. Knapp Club was organized in 1912 to awaken and encourage inter- 
est in rural sociology. Its semi-monthly meetings were open to all students who 
eared to study this subject, and it flourished until 1915 when rural sociology was 
introduced as a regular subject in the course of study, and its motto acquired obvious 
meaning: ‘From Possibility to Reality.” 

A chapter one hundred per cent strong of the Red Cross was maintained from 
1917-1919 at the A. T. I. & C. W. as a part of the Montevallo unit of the 
Red Cross. 

The Camp Fire Girls were organized in 1912-13 with Miss Ethel Beane as guardian; 
but were succeeded by the Girl Scouts, organized in 1919-1920, with Miss Annie M. 
Shapard as captain. 

The Story Tellers’ League, which flourished from 1907 to 1917, was organized 
in order to study classic and literary stories, folk tales, and the best current stories 
of the day. By 1914 the membership had grown so much that the fourth and fifth 
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chapters were created. The Poe chapter was for seniors; the Lanier, for juniors; 
the Wyche, for sophomores; the Uncle Remus, for freshmen; and the Hawthorne, 
for sub-freshmen. In 1914-15 the league undertook extension work as a result of which 
stories were told each week to the public school children. 


THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


The Alumnae Association was organized in May, 1902, with two objects: First, 
to foster the ties formed during school days; and second, to establish a fund to aid 
the students of the college. At present the association is bending its energies towards 
having erected on the college campus a modern practice home to be used by the 
department of home economics. 


The officers for 1920-21 are: Mrs. Lucy Lenoir Parnell, president, Maplesville, 
Ala.; Winnie Davis Neely, first vice-president, 1122 Glen Iris Avenue, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mary Peters, second vice-president, Montevallo, Ala.; Mary Lou Reed, secretary, 
Jasper, Ala.; Bessie McCary, treasurer, Montevallo, Ala.; Flora Belle Surles, historian, 
1929 Highteenth Street, Washington, D. C.: Mrs. W. B. Peebles, chairman scholarship 
committee. Aliceville, Ala. 


CLUBS OF MONTEVALLO 


The Music Study Club of Montevallo, organized in 1920, is affiliated with the 
State Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. J. H. Davies (formerly a piano teacher in 
the college, Miss Mona Meyers,) is president and Miss Ella Peters is secretary-treas- 
urer. Regular monthly meetings are held in the Music Hall, to which all students of 
the college are invited It was through this club that the college had the privilege of 
hearing Mr. Arthur Kraft and Mr. Raymond Cox. 

The Montevallo branch of the Southern Association of College Women, organized 
in 1916, now has a membership of sixteen, all from the faculty at the Alabama 
Technical Institute and College for Women. 


The Montevallo Studiosis, a woman’s club organized a year and a day before 
the opening of the Alabama Technical Institute, helped to start our college library, 
and members of this club gave their services as librarians in the early days. At the 
annual reciprocity meeting of the Studiosis in March of each year, the presidents of 
all organizations in town and in college are invited to come and briefly sketch their 
work of the past year. 


THE HONOR ROLL 


The Honor Roll is compiled at the end of each term in order to give public 
recognition to the students whose scholarship has been highest during that term. The 
names of these students with their grade points are read in chapel and posted on 
an official bulletin board. The grade points are accurately computed in accordance 
with an intricate and just system of evaluation; hence winning a place on the Honor 
Roll is an achievement of which any girl is rightfully proud. 
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THE COLLEGE ANNUAL 


The first annual of our college was the Chiaroscuro of 1907. For four years this 
book appeared, until 1911 when no annual at all was published. The next year the 
Senior Class brought out The Technala, which was published each spring until 1914- 
1915; then on account of the war, it was changed to a monthly magazine, and for the 
two following years it became a quarterly. In 1917-1918 The Technala was issued only 
“wice, once as “The Purple” and once as “The Gold.” In 1919 there was no student 
publication; but in 1920 we had a Technala somewhat smaller than usual. Heretofore 
the annual has been published by the graduating class, but this year all the students 
have a part in the book and all the classes elected the members of the staff. 





GIFTS OF THE SENIOR CLASSES 


1910—The stoue hench near the Music Hall, 

1911—The fountain in front of Dr. Palmer's office. 

1912—The Statue of Mercury in the Assembly Hall. 

1913—The lights on either side of the front steps of the dormitory. 

1914—The front gate in the center of the campus. 

1915—The lights in front of the East and West wings of the dormitory. 

1916—The sundial on the front campus. 

1917—The swimming pool, with the help and contributions of all the students for the 
vears 1916-17 and 1917-18. 

1918—The flag pole and the two flags. 

1919—Two sofas in the parlors. 

1920—The paved walk to Peterson Hall. 

1921—The paved walk to the Music Hall. 
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NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF THE 1920-1921 SESSION 


On the evening of September 11, Alabama Technical Institute and College for 
Women enjoyed its first social function of the year 1920-1921. An informal reception 
was given by the Y. W. C. A. in honor of the newly entered girls. During the first part 
of the evening the students were entertained in the Chapel by a humorous program. 
Both old and new girls were made to give speeches and perform stunts extemporaneous- 
ly. Then the students retired to the college assembly hall, where they danced the rest 
of the evening. The punch bowl, just outside the main entrance, was presided over 
by Misses Ruth Sanford and Florence Harris. It seems that the reception accomplished 
very well its purpose—that of initiating the new girls into college life at Monte- 
vallo, 

The students of the college, on the evening of September 17, were delightfully en- 
tertained by the rare pleasure of a harp recital given in the chapel by Mr. Angelo 
Cortese. Mr. Cortese was assisted by the Misses Lucille and Charlotte Nadler, pianist 
and violinist. 

For the past ten or twelve years Founder’s Day has been observed with appropriate 
exercises, but on October 12, 1920, it had an especial significance. As the college was 
embarking upon its twenty-fifth year of service to the state, it seemed fitting that a 
more extensive program should be presented and a backward glance should be taken 
at its history. So it was that Mr. C. L. Meroney, a native of Montevallo, who is 
familiar with the history of the school and the community, consented to guide us in 
this retrospection. He took as his subject: ‘““Montevallo’s Part in the Founding of the 
Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women.” Many interesting and hereto- 
fore unknown facts concerning the school were disclosed to the students. The 
second part of the program was presented on the front campus by the college Sophomore 
Class. Miss Lucile Crabtree made a short talk preceding the presentation of a tree 
to the school. The Sophomore Class showered the stone-marker for the tree with 
flowers during the singing of the class song. The members of the class took positions 
on the campus so as to form the letters A. T. I. and C. The program closed with 
the singing of the college song by the entire assembly. 

One of the most enjoyable social events at the college was the party given on the 
evening of October 16, when the various committee chairmen of the Y. W. C. A. 
entertained for their committee members. An evening of games and other social 
amusements was enjoyed in the college parlor, after whicbk a light refreshment of 
ice cream and cake was served. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 17, Mr. Charles Rendell Calkins, director of 
music at the college, gave a very artistic piano recital in the chapel. Mr. Calkins was 
assisted by three other members of the music faculty: Miss Crook, soprano; Miss 
Croker, violoncellist; and Miss Hawkins, pianiste. 

On October 18 we had with us for the evening Dr. Dabney, of Birntingham. Dr. 
Dabney gave a very interesting and instructive lecture on cancer. 

Dr. Howard McMillan, of Columbiana, spoke before the student body at the 
Sunday evening service of the Young Women’s Christian Association on October 24. 

Miss Edna Geister, National Recreation Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, was a guest at the dormitory from October 25 to 27. Miss Geister, who 
spoke in chapel, won the admiration of all by her wholesome and charming person: 
ality. The gymnasium fairly vibrated with the enthusiastic girls whom Miss Geister 
aroused by her delightful recreation work. 

On October 30 Hallowe'en was celebrated at the college. The Freshman Class 
had charge of the entire program and carried it out exceedingly well. The dining 
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hall was decorated in black and yellow. Mr. Calkins played some of Grieg’s incidental 
music for Peer Gynt and the freshman college students gave the “Troll Scene” 
from this well-known drama of Henrik Ibsen. After the dinner, the students and 
visitors were taken to various rooms in the chapel building, where hair-raising scenes 
completed the Hallowe’en entertainment. 

Dr. Gualtney, editor of the Alabama Baptist, was with us on Sunday evening, 
October 31. Dr. Gualtney gave a very helpful and inspiring talk at the service of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, taking as his subject, “The Second Mile.” 

Clifford Devereaux and his company, including Zinita Graf, visited the college on 
November 5. Two performances were given—‘‘Her Husband’s Wife,” by A. E. 
Thomas, in the afternoon, and “Ghosts,” by Henrik Ibsen, in the evening. The acting 
was well done, especially that of Mr. Devereaux in the role of Oswald Alving. 

On November 6 the Zoellner Quartet gave a recital in the chapel. By their visit 
to Montevallo last year their reputation was firmly established among the students, 
and they gave an exceptionally artistic performance of very enjoyable chamber 
music. 

On Sunday morning, in chapel, November 7, Dr. Harding of the University of 
Arkansas, talked on “Astronomy,” and he used as his text: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

On November 7 Judge S. D. Weakley, of Birmingham, talked before the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. His subject was, “How We Might Be All Around 
Citizens.” 

On the evening of November 13 fifty of the students were entertained by the 
Social Committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association. Music, games and 
contests were enjoyed in the college parlors. Later in the evening refreshments, 
consisting of hot chocolate and sandwiches, were served in the Y. W. C. A. tea room 
which was in charge of the Misses Maxine McCarty, Ruth Sanford, Bonna Jones 
and Florence Harris. 

At the regular Wednesday evening devotional service on November 14 Miss Mary 
Kifer, a relief worker, formerly stationed in Armenia, talked to the college students 
and faculty concerning her work and the conditions in Armenia, especially of the 
Armenian orphans. 

On Monday evening, November 15, the students of the Expression Department 
gave a recital in which Misses Annie Lou Jones, Jessie Fuller, Addie Scarborough, 
Mattie Lou Teague, Willie Pridgen, Myrtle Spradley and Eulalia Bostick took part. 

Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
addressed the students on the afternoon of November 16. Dr. Lovejoy spoke on the 
subject of elementary education, and delighted the audience by the very pleasing and 
informal manner in which he presented his valuable information. 

Miss Elizabeth Lawson, our Field Secretary for the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, was a guest at the college from November 20 to 22. On Sunday evening, 
November 21, she talked before the Y. W. C. A. concerning the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

The members of the music department and faculty gave a concert on Sunday after- 
noon, November 21, in the college chapel. 

The Red Cross drive at the A. T. I. and C. opened with a talk by Miss Ruth 
Handley. of Birmingham, who had been in France in the service of the Red Cross. 
Miss Handley told of her experiences while she was in France and explained the 
vlans of the Red Cross for the coming year. 

On Saturday evening, December 11. the Fianance Committee and the World Fel- 
lowship Committee of the Y. W. C. A. gave a fair at the gymnasium for the benefit 
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of the Armenian relief work. At various booths ice cream, cakes and candy were 
sold, and fortune telling and dancing were enjoyed. Balloons and horns completed 
the scene where merrymaking continued the entire evening. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 12, Miss Crook, soprano and a member of the 
music faculty, gave a recital in the charel. Her program included many beautiful 
selections enjoyed by the entire audience. 

On Monday evening, December 13, the graduating class presented Moliere’s play, 
“The Miser.” This highly successful production was under the direction of Miss 
Irene Virginia Ulmer. Two days before, the class gave the same play at Columbiana 
to a very appreciative audience. 

The Christmas dinner at the college was given on Saturday evening, December 18. 
The dining room was a pretty scene of holiday festivity. At the rear end ot the 
hal! stood a large Christmas tree glistening with tinsel and lighted by candles. In 
the center of the hall at a banauet table sat the Glee Club who sang a number of 
Christmas songs and carols. Many town guests and some members of the faculty 
responded to toasts, and a short farce was presented by a group of girls. 

At the hour for the Sunday evening devotional meeting of the Y. W. C. A. 
a masque portraying the birth of Christ was presented in the chapel. Music was 
given by the college orchestra. The stage was well decorated in white and the entire 
effect of the masque was beautifully solemn and sacred. 

On January 5 a number of the students and faculty went to Birmingham to at- 
tend a recital by the celebrated violinist, Kreisler. 

On January 6 Dr. Bennett spoke to the student body at the evening service of the 
Young Women's Christian Association. He took as his subject, “What Is Life?” 

Qn the evening of January 14 Mr. Cedric W. Lemont gave a recital of his own 
compositions which were much enjoyed by all the audience. 

The students of the college, on the evening of January 18, enjoyed a recital by 
Mr. Arthur Kraft, lyric tenor. Mr. Kraft’s perfect art and exceptionally beautiful 
voice delighted the entire assembly. At chapel the next day Mr. Kraft graciously sang 
three exquisite numbers, thereby making himself still more popular with us all. 

On the evening of January 19 Robert E. Lee’s birthday was observed in the 
chapel. <A patriotic program was presented, the main feature of which was an ad- 
dress by Judge Brandon, of Tuscaloosa. Mrs. T. W. Palmer spoke concerning the 
Montevallo chapter of the U. D C., and the program ended with the singing of 
“Dixie” 

On the afternoon of Janary 20 the Music Study Club of Montevallo gave a tea for 
Mr. Arthur Kraft in the college parlors and assembly hall. 

At the Sunday evening devotional service of the Y. W. C. A., January 23, Dr. 
VanHoose, of Birmingham, gave an interesting and beneficial talk. 

The Auburn Glee Club made a visit to Montevallo on Saturday, January 29, and 
gave a program in the college chapel. Our brothers from Auburn stayed with us 
the next day and effectively dispelled all the customary ennui of Sunday. 

A Valentine tea was given in the Y. W. CG. A. tea room on Saturday, February 
5, by the Y. W. C. A. Social Committee. Forty of the students were received and 
entertained by games suitable for the occasion. Sandwiches and tea were served as 
refreshments. 

On the evening of February 5 Mr. Raymond Cox, baritone of Gadsden, Ala., 
gave a song recital in the college chapel. Mr. Cox was assisted by members of the 
Montevallo Music Study Club, and the entire program was thoroughly enjoyed. 
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On February 12 Lincoln’s birthday was observed during the chapel period by 
students of the Spoken English class who read a sketch of his life, some of his great- 
est writing, and several stories about Lincoln. 

On Saturday evening, February 12, a Valentine party was given in the gymnasium 
for the students and members of the faculty. Practically all of us caught the spirit 
of the occasion and appeared in very attractive and unique costumes. During the 
grand march the judges decided on the most original, the ugliest and the prettiest cos- 
tumes. After this the game of “Red Rag’ was played, and later the Valentines 
were distributed by the mistress of ceremonies, Miss Louise M. Griswold. The students 
enjoyed dancing and refreshments until an unusually late hour. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 13, Miss Clara DeVane. a member of the music 
faculty, gave a piano recital. Though all her numbers were enjoyed, probably her 
rendition of “The Erl King,” by Schubert-Listz, appealed most to the audience. 

On Sunday evening, February 13, the members of the 1919-20 faculty and of the 
English faculty enjoyed a feast sent to them by Mrs. Heath, who was head of the 
English Department last year. Miss Rose Wood was hostess for the occasion. 

On Saturday evening, February 19, the annual reception celebrating George Wash- 
ington’s birthday was given by the Y. W. C. A. for the students and faculty. The stu- 
dents came dressed as couples and enjoyed old-time games, dances and refreshments, 
as well as a grand march. The assembly hall presented a very attractive picture with 
its red, white and blue decorations and the variety and uniqueness of the costumes. 

Mr. VanHoose gave a stimulating address on “Women in Business” before the 
students, faculty and town people on Saturday evening, February 26. On Sunday 
evening, February 27, the students were again delighted with a talk by Mr. VanHoose 
on the subject of ‘‘Woman.” 

On Saturday evening, March 5, an O. Henry recital was presented in the chapel 
by students of the Expression Department. An interesting life of O. Henry, written 
by Miss Ulmer, preceded the reading of six stories, which were: “The Duplicity of 
Hargraves,’ Addie Scarborough; “Madam Bo-Peep of the Ranches,” Lillian Cham- 
bers; “Mammon and the Archer,’ Annie Lou Jones; “The Last Leaf,’ Eulalia 
Bostick; ‘By Courier,’ Willie Pridgen; “The Gift of the Magi,’ Mattie Lou Teague. 

March 7, our College Night, established in 1919, is perhaps the greatest fes- 
tivity of our school year. Heretofore it has been in the form of a contest between 
the different classes. But as this is our twenty-fifth anniversary the entire school 
was divided into two sections, called by the school colors, Purple and Gold, led by 
Misses Ora Swann and Lillian Sharpley, respectively. This year the dining room 
instead of being decorated in the colors of the classes, was resplendent in purple and 
gold, with violets and jonquils as flowers. Each side gave a toast, four songs, a 
poem, an impersonation and an original stunt. The prize, a visitor’s book for 
the school, was awarded to the gold. 

March 9, Mr. Walter Spry, a prominent pianist of Chicago, gave an unusually ex- 
cellent piano lecture recital on the “Modern Music and Its Sources.” 

For two days, March 12 and 13, we enjoyed the meetings of the Y. W. C. A. 
Cabinet Training Council, where addresses were given by Miss Reid, Miss Spafford, 
Miss Lawson and Miss Brooke. Delegates from Woman’s College, Judson College, the 
State Normal School and Livingston Normal helped to make the dining room resound 
with songs and to show us real college spirit at our banquet in their honor. 

The Glee Club gave a clever and delightful program in the chapel Saturday even- 
ing, March 12. 

Three most profitable and entertaining lectures on “Art” were delivered by Dr. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, of New York and Paris. His subjects were: “The Psychology 
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ot Art in Dress,” “The Meaning of Art in Everyday Life,” and “Color and Its Prac- 
tical Application.” But no mere titles can show the real stimulus, inspiration and 
knowledge we gained from his visit. 

On Saturday evening, March 19, the Howard Players from Howard College, 
Birmingham, made their first appearance in our chapel. The main part of the program 
was Lady Gregory’s “Spreading the News,” and Mary McMillan’s “A Woman’s a Woman 
For A’ That.” 

Mrs. Mary Tucker Noble, of our music faculty, gave a very beautiful and brilliant 
piano recital in chapel Sunday afternoon, March 20. 





COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 
MAY 20-23, 1921 


Friday, May 20 





1:00 P. M.—Annual Meeting of Board of Trustees. 
7:00 P. M.—Reception for Governor and Mrs. Kilby and the Graduating Class. 


Saturday, May 21 


:00 A. M.—Business Meeting of Alumnae Association 
:00 A. M.—Public Meeting of Alumnae. Addresses by Hon. Sol. D. Bloch, Camden; 
Lieutenant-Governor Nathan L. Miller, Birmingham. 


H 


12:00 M. —Class Day Exercises. 
12:30 P.M—Alumnae Luncheon. 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Exhibits in Technical Departments. 


‘Bs 


:00 P. M—‘Endymion,” a comedy in three acts, by Marie Josephine Warren, pre- 
sented by the students of Expression, under the direction of Miss Irene 
Virginia Ulmer. Endymion, a prince, Willie Pridgen; Phrynia, with 
whom Endymion is in love, Lillian Chambers; Eumenides, the bond friend 
of Endymion, Lucile Potts; Kallisthene, Eumenides’ betrothed, Jessie 
Fuller; King Eolus, father of Endymion, Myrtle Spradley; Queen Hermia, 
mother of Endymion, Allen Knight; Greek Maidens, Sara Lawrence, 
Gussie Killian, Berta Martin, S. E. Brown; Greek youths, Erma Whit- 
worth, Laura Warren, Addie Lee, Ernestine Tatum; Priests of the Temple 
of Zeus, Lillian Smith, Clarice Bachus, Lucile Green; a Page, Sara Grady; 
Artemis, goddess of the moon, Eulalia Bostick; Morpheus, god of sleep, 
Edith Montgomery; Hermes, messenger of the gods, Annie Lou Jones; 
Pan, ruler of the creatures of the forest, Mildred Smith; Drvyads, Elise 
Bonner, Theresa Hughes, Sara Grady, Leacy Newell. 


Sunday, May 22 


14:00 A. M.—Commencement Sermon by Reverend Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., Presi: 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

7:00 P.M—Y. W. C. A. Service. Address by Mrs. J. D. Elliott, Birmingham, Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Missionary Society, M. E. Church, South, North 
Alabama Conference. 


Monday, May 23, Commencement Day 
:30 A M.—Address by Mr. J. C. Fant. President Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. Awarding of Diplomas. 
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Athletic Association and the Board 


OFFICERS 


INGNES JEUARDY oon ceee essen sian eg SSNS Mage cner is oh ee ds President 
PAU INGIE (GA RMT EUAN es ccee ete. See ces oon case ose cekcecc cast eee Bescon cee sateregeeageecetocasesick Secretary 
TBST 1 Co Teg ETO RSN Ste See ae es, NR I Meme lcci Ner os hn ASS eel Rates Treasure? 
UE CHCLE Hs GRAND DR Be meee cscs ote a eae es cls e aa Stee eee set OO ss er Reporter 
IATA VIS IGE Vales: roe N22 eee eee te eee dssistant Reporter 


JUNIOR DIRECTORS 


Sara Farris, VIRGINIA Harpy 


SOPHOMORE DIRECTORS 


Lucite CRABTREE, BEssIE PADGETT 
FRESHMAN DIRECTORS 
Littou Burns, Erste MAHAFFEY 


FOURTH YEAR HIGH DIRECTORS 


S. E. Brown, CraripeL McKINNON 


THIRD YEAR HIGH DIRECTORS 


CoRINNE SEALY, Epirn THomas 


ADVISORS 


Miss Beutan Putnam, Miss Respecca Funk, Mr. E. H. Witts 
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The Athletic Association 


The Athletic Association, which was organized in 1913, has for its aim the 
promotion of athletics among all the students. With this end in view, the asso- 
ciation fosters a variety of athletic activities. 

During the autumn season, basbet-ball claims the greatest interest. Every 
day for weeks our basket-ball courts present lively scenes. After much hard and 
faithful practice, our directors choose from each class in school the nine best 
players to represent that class in the series of games that determine the college 
championship. 

Our basket-ball series of the fall of 1920 was an unusually excellent one. 
Each game was a hard, fair fight, with a close score, a struggle which reflected 
credit upon the loser as well as the winner. 

The Senior High School team defeated the Junior High School team, and 
was in turn defeated by the Freshman College team. The game between the 
College Juniors and the College Sophomores was won by the Sophomores. This 
left the Freshmen and the Sophomores to play on Thanksgiving Day. In this 
final game the Freshmen distinguished themselves by excellent team work; but 
the Sophomores won the game and the loving cup which will remain forever their 
proud possession. 

Our College basket-ball team, made up of the best players from the three 
college class teams, is now diligently practicing with the hope of meeting in the 
near future a team from some other college. 

We are eagerly looking forward to our annual field day, when represen- 
tatives of the several classes will enter the various contests—running, jumping, 
hurdling, ete., each contestant striving to win the honors of the day for her 
own class. Following closely after field day, a tennis tournament will claim our 
interest for a time. Last, but not least, in May we expect to have our swimming 
competition, when mermaids will compete in the water for their laurels. 

(Each student may write for herself the results of the contests.) 


Field Day: 
AV Vera aT) Ong (GLANS Gy eee weeeeeteesceteac uae. sean. Meee acascsvsecd Ss, WES GO Cheeses : 
Winners of Events 


Tennis Tournament: 
WWinTimle men & SINGLES) se e222 22. eeg--eeceeceecceeseeenesee 
Winners of Doubles .......... 


Swimming Meet: 
Winning Class .... Se ee ee or et ee SCOR: seers tee ; 
Winners of Events 


i, 


III. 


IV. 


BASKET-BALL SCORE 


Foutrrh Year High 


11 


Junior 


5 


Freshman 


20 


Sophomore 
8 
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Bessie Padgett 
Laura Moseley 


Lula Palmer ..... 


Shirley Narramore .... 


Lucile Crabtree 
Dorothy Schmidt 
Mae Williams .. 
Ethel Waters 
Willard Davis 


Stella Smith 
Winnie Peyte Bibb 


Joy Bryan 





eee ees Forward .- 


SOPHOMORES 


_...... Forward 
_...... Forward 
_...... Forward 
ae Guard 


Guard 


Guard 





nore Center 
Pee Center 
hee aes Center 


SUBSTITUTES 


eee Guard . 
_....... Center 
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Eva McCorkle 


Genevieve Turberville 


Katherine Caregile 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL TEAM 
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Student Government Association 





OFFICERS 
ITSSeT ars Tes (cr IESG Ces sean ee ae Pa eon eens ree At President 
OIA SIV EAUN Nunes esse te ee eee Vice-President 
IES STi ed ©) UTA Te pene ene sees ee eee SOO es Cie. Poe AT Secretary 


TETIEIGTAUN PO ERA DIE ISVs Wied et Weal ares Oe eee Se Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 
ELinor BEASLEY Nena McDurfrie 
Mary FULLER CHRISTINE STEELE 
Raprorp BUCKHAULTS 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 


Annig Lipa Lone ANNie LAuRIE ROBERTSON 
Myrtle SPRADLEY MARION GRANT 

CAMILLE DOWELL GENEVIEVE TURBERVILLE 
Luta PALMER SARA FARRIS 


The Executive Board 


Founded in 1916 with very limited powers and still less influence, the Ex- 
ecutive Board has grown to occupy an important place among the college activities. 
The Board keeps order in the dormitory and on the campus, upholds honor on 
examinations, and acts as a court in deciding the punishment of all offenders. 
One of the most prominent activities that comes under the direction of the Board 
is “College Night.” This annual banquet with its inter-class rivalry is an out- 
standing event of the year. 

The supervision of the dancing in the gymnasium and the maintenance of 
order in the dining-room and quiet in the library has been some of the important 
new work of this year. 

Preparations are being made to send the usual nuraber of delegates to the 
Southern Inter-Collegiate Student Government Association. 

There are many opportunities that present themselves to the Board for 
service to the College, and the Board tries to take advantage of them and to raise 
the standard of Student Government with every student in college. 
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Cabinet for 1920-21 





SARA Farris President 
ANINTE, (CARMICHABTS ..ieci2.ccese.ctascie itech eleceeeegt bn eye Ne aioe tseetecteen Vice-President 
IN BINA WE CID U RETR a. co Ae oe eh Seacctte tees ee ee Recording Secretary 
ISOUWTS UN TON 6.2... Oe see oe eee eh et Corresponding Secretary 
PEE ga WWI a 09 0 5 Sn Treasurer 
CIDE CRABTRER 2: 25 does crete eat eee ee Religious Meetings Chairman 
IEG Sey SW GIST ta Se Die Act Teoh Sead nade Undergraduate Representative 
TE VEUVIN GOUT, 255.2. eS ee. ates Lo Sunday School Superintendent 
ELLEN SHELBOURNE .220222----20-ceecce--ceeneecnceeeeceeceenseeesenecseee World Fellowship Chairman 
FRANCES WARNER ....------.cc-:c-:ceseeeccccceeeecceseeceeeeceecoceeceseeseed Morning Watch Chairman 
MARGUERITE Ti1PS COMB 2.22.2 0te eden ethan ides eee es Social Chairman 
IBESSTB: PAM GRTD® fe foc Pe ca ee Sel ei ee a deedncdeaseesd 4ssociation News Chairman 
BEER MB VOUARTES: sce phe ol Bek fiesiediey Sesion 22) Music Chairman 
IN oy A 05) Bigs X02 Id one en Pn Social Service Chairman 





Young Women’s Christian Association 


When we officers of the Young \Women’s Christian Association entered 
upon our duties we little realized what a vast opportunity for service lay ahead. 
Receiving inspiration from the National Convention at Cleveland and from Blue 
Ridge, we have been faithfully striving to make the Association a vital force in 
the life of A. T. I. and C. It has been a special aim this year to establish a 
permanent “Big Sister Organization” for the help and comfort of the new stud- 
ents. At the beginning of school, all of the old girls enthusiastically initiated the 
newcomers into the privileges and opportunities, which were celebrated at an 
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informal reception. At the close of our membership drive, many town people, 
as well as every girl on the College Hill, had pledged themselves loyal members 
of the organization. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has tried to create a deeper 
feeling for real world fellowship work. The adoption of an Armenian orphan, 
a small gift to the Oriental Relief fund, the partial support of Miss Brookes, a 
missionary in China, and social work in Montevallo and neighboring communities 


are evidences of this feeling. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Miss MacMiLran, Chairman Mr. CALKINS 
Miss Kirk, Secretary Dr. PALMER 

Miss BARBER Mrs. PHiLiips 
Miss BURFIELD Miss THRALL 
Miss Brooke Miss STALLWORTH 


Cabinet for 1921-22 





OFFICERS 
SEA DIA lO Se mE President 
ANNIE LAURIE ROBERTSON |..W...0-.2.2:::-1ccccesseeeeeeeeeeepecees seid jase sted Vice-President 
DET EA VERY sc, 2022S Raed ele Seerctary and Membership Chairman 
WILLIE GRACE STEWART. ......22::22:c20e2eececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Treasurer and Finance Chairman 
DISS PADGETT iaitgccocse setauetete, to-ccecaecins os oe -Maelyateslessezeuss Undergraduate Representative 
Ts@UTSE. JHEN TON. 2.2.cccescecceesteesicstocseesacassdcesesute segue egeecese-doteaieclseiesccaezeod Social Chairman 
MS RY IS IE Rs 2s eh tA oe A es i nk Morning Watch Chairman 
MNETOUW BURNS cee seco thax las cee A cen Sen des ced hE coedg ti liaeasatte Religious Meetings Chairman 
ANNIE CARMICHAEL |.........2202:0:-:cc:eeceeeoes “Big Sister” and Social Service Chairman 
CHARLOTTE LEEPER _....2...2..0..2-0220-e20ccee cece ceeeeeeee eee World Fellowship Chairman 
ELOISE ANDREWS ....-..::-c--cececeecccscceceecseceseneescoteeeceeseoseses Sunday School Superintendent 
ORLEAN RANDLE |.......2222-c2c2scecceceeeecceceeceeeeceeceeeeteseeeeeeoeed dssociation News Chairman 
BT B QUARTIS: «. 2.5225. 45 seodccctetc sete ee oteaSe Read ccses chetiageees Sida cteagte ap cnandand’s xl Music Chairman 
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Glee Club 


OFFICERS 
VirGINIA Harpy 
LuLu PALMER ..... 
Marte Hacoop 
CHARLES R. CALKINS .... 


oe veseeseeeeeseeee----b resident 
eae veveee-...Vice-President 
Secretary 

_......Director 


MEMBERS 


Anna Mae Allison 
Lida Allen 
Elsie Archer 
Elinor Beasley 
Louise Burton 
Annie Carmichael 
Maggie Lee Causey 
Elise Foote 
Alice Guice 
Virginia Hardy 
Marie Hagood 
Lula Hawkins 
sonna Jones 
Gladys Ketcham 
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Josephine Kilgore 
Bessie LeCroy 
Charlotte Leeper 
Lillian Mahone 
Leta Mason 
Mildred Mattison 
Maxine McCarty 
Margaret Neal 
Bessie Padgett 
Lulu Palmer 
3euna Phillips 
Katie Quarles 
Dorothy Schmidt 
Ellen Shelbourne 
Erma Lois Waldrop 


CONCERT 


BY 


The Glee Club 


Marcu Twerrrit, NINETEEN TWENTY-ONE 


PROGRAM 


Choruses: 
Gome tarthe: We dlandS 25 cscsccc ce ccscscesascssecece acesnachatasnee teencltiateceanctedeiee Dunn 
Aaatttinin Smo co. cesecccce-cezecceneg cusses cecehnesesruteassesshededenancsas aodeeacesacd Mendelssohn 
oo] 2 acer ee Er Pe Re NS oD ae Vincent 
Piano Solo: 
Wedding: Dayvat Troldhatie ett .2.c2cc 2022.22 ecccecs Seeseacsteceeeesazete eee -tecks Gricg 


Miss E_maA GRIFFITH 
Choruses: 
De Gopal Mio Oi sc e.22cc saeco lass See ie essere ech ele Shelley 


IBBECATOWE§ _ .teccnnncdeedcocasen-cesguc-eedasseacsaceiecderadeSagasdovss Sema aaseioesaugieiss Offenbach 
When Lite Is Brightest —...000... ee eee ROEM Reon ee OAT ae Pinsuti 


Violin Solo: 


Dios a an So SERA AE ee Bohm 
Miss FrRaNcES CAUTHEN 
Cantata: 
ahe Garde Or BLOG Wer Se ccc cct poset seat sass cece ced czensoin fe nceetescesse.ceeeecs Denza 


Chorus—The Morn 
Duet—The Lark and Nightingale 


Miss Maxine McCarty, Miss Vircinta Harpy 


Chorus—White Butterfly 
Solo—O Happy Streamlet 


Miss Erma Lots WaALprop 


Chorus—Summer Breezes 
Solo and Chorus—The Bees 


Miss Lovurse Burton 


Quartet—Good-Night 
Miss Giapys KeTCHAM Miss VirGintA Harpy 


Miss Annie Mar Attison Miss E tse Foote 


Chorus—The Garden of Flowers 
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The Emma Hart Willard Dramatic Club 


(Founded 1904) 


Morro: Evolution Is Necessary to Expression. 


Cotors: Black and Gold. 


OFFICERS 
I LOAWZ Top GST Teg ace al Ee ee ree eee President 
TEL VC UININEIN G PUAN sic ces Ae eee ee Vice-President 
INAS Bip STRATE ISIN GS faces oot coset ese Se oe es i ed cece et re Aes es Secretary 
THES PRESIRY, Sie [7 4 ae ee ah ee Se ke th ae Treasurer 
TERA UIA VIG) S Ta ey, ene sce re IAs ea che a ge Perc a Pee es Deen earn Critic 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Ruth Baker Elsie Mahattey 
Eulalia Bostick Virginia Moseley 
Lillou Burns Laura Moseley 
S. E. Brown Lulu Palmer 
Mary Carpenter Ethel Presley 
Ruth Cunningham Marie Shaw 
Lucile Crabtree Lilian Sharpley 
‘Camille Dowell Maude Stallings 
Jessie Byrd Fuller Ella Spurlin 
Elma Griffith Mattie Lou Teague 


Hazel Kytle 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mr. Calkins Miss Mullen 
Miss Ford Miss Putnam 
Miss Meroney Miss Thrall 


TES 





Home Economics Club 


(Established in 1920) 


Morro: Simplicity, Sincerity, Success. 


Cotors: Pink and Green. FLower: Pink Carnation. 


The Home Economics Club was organized November 6, 1920. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to further interest in home economics, to afford an 
opportunity for the presentation and discussion of current movements in home 
economics, and to promote acquaintance and closer fellowship among the stud- 
ents in this department. 

The active membership is limited to thirty-five students who are majoring 
in home economics and have finished the college freshman year. The home 
economics faculty are honorary members. Meetings are held the first and third 
Wednesday afternoons of each month. 


OFFICERS FOR 1920-21 


BEAN CHE, 1 VWiTEIETAIMSOING geshece re coe cait se Nee ek ee ese ete President 
AUBERT TE Te ees RR Vice-President 
UFSITE TRIN VV TEED sarees ences Se ae es ca nee Secretary and Treasurer 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Mozelle Boyett Wilhe Pridgen 

Annie C. Broughton Dorothy Schmidt 

Lillian Chambers Marie Shaw 

Mary Easterly Willie Grace Stewart 

Virginia Edwards Frances Warner 

Sarah Farris Ellen White 

Mary Fuller Blanche Wilhamson 


Mary Keller 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Miss Burfield Miss Kemp 

Miss Johnson Miss Mullen 
Miss Robinson 
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Morro: 


Cotors: IWhite and Gold. 
ELMA GRIFFITH 
LILLIAN SHARPLEY 
EveLyN Scorr 
VIRGINIA WILLIAMSON 
Marcaret Fox 


Anna Mae Allison 
Ruth Baker 
Dona Banks 


Winnie Peyte Bibb 


Georgia Brown 
Annie Carmichael 
Mary Carpenter 
Ruth Cunningham 
Camille Dowell 
Sara Farris 
Margaret Fox 
Kittie Gambill 
Sara Gavin 


Miss Barber 
Miss Barrosse 
Miss Brooke 
Miss Burfield 
Mr. Calkins 
Miss Crocker 


1900) 


( Founded 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 





Ad astra per aspera. 


FLrower: Shasta Daisy 


Ee See een President 
ENR ete eon are eae Vice-President 
ee ee ase eer Secretary 
een Lae est Eon Ree ENE RINE LY LORY a 


Re eed Critic 


Elma Griffith 
Louise Hinton 
Ellen Pratt Holloway 
Hazel Kytle 

Elsie Mahaffey 
Shirley Narramore 
Mary Oliver 

Evelyn Scott 

Lilian Sharpley 
Ellen Shelbourne 
Elizabeth Smith 
Cora Whaley 
Volena Whaley 
Virginia Williamson 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
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Miss Hawkins 

Mr. Jones-Williams 
Mr. Kennerly 

Miss Murphree 
Miss Thrall 

Miss Waters 


>, 
Wh ee ; 
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Julia Strudwick Tutwiler Club 


Morro: 
Red and White. 


COLORS: 


Marie SHAW.... 

LaurA MOSELEY . 
FRANCES WARNER ........----- 
Mary EASTERLY ........ os 


MapbGre ABERCROMBIE ........--....---------- bee 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Madge Abercrombie 
Catherine Allison 
Edith Averyt 

Joy Bryan 

Mildred Bullock 
Mary Easterly 
Virginia Hardy 
Florence Harris 
Vivian Johnston 
Margaret Lambert 
Marguerite Lipscomb 
Irene McMillan. 


FLONORARY MEMBERS 
Miss Crook 
Mr. Sharp 
Miss E. Meroney 
Miss Peters 
Mrs. Taylor 


Ad astra per aspera. 


FLOWER: Carnation. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Critic 


Evelyn Merritt 
Laura Moseley 
Virginia Moseley 
Lulu Palmer 
Jewel Pardue 
Sybil Pool 
Carol Rentz 
Ruth Sanford 
Carolyn Scears 
Marie Shaw 
Ella Spurlin 
Frances \Warner 


Miss Mullen 
Miss Stallworth 
Mr. Wills 

Miss Stinson 











Philodendro1 Club 


(Founded 1918) 


Morro: Excelsior. 


OFFICERS 


JO RATINIE) (GROW. .ceseed cette. ee oe ee etd 


Mattie BELLE STONE 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Mary Julia Apperson 
Kathleen Arnold 
Laverne Brown 
Willard Brown 
Loraine Crow 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Miss Apperson 
Miss Johnson 


Miss Kemp 
Miss Reasoner 


PAGNT INVES IE@)N ese rete es ee Re 2 cee 


Cotors: Blue and Gold. 


Lois Edwards 
Ethel Gregg 
Bessie Le Croy 
Annie Slone 
Mattie Belle Stone 


Miss Taber 
Miss Ulmer 
Miss Young 





Philomathic Club 
(Founded 1908) 
Cotors:Green and White. FLrower: White Rose. 
Morro: Mehr Licht. 


IESG Totes ee IE TPS CO Mi ees ae a eee eee an eee Se ee President 
INTACT Teas Ee ©) COD 2 x cteeeesaete cs cet Bob cya oes esac oa ose c sae ast ascaucee Sect ees pee Ye Vice-President 
ELIZABETH LONG ...... BE ca oh eee A eet Aa etn Aa tM Rey A Secretary 
IFVISTEVENIEO ED UWIRIGLNG ceesexce ere casa nee cc eee eee ee gees eee ee ceeears ects Treasurer 
UT TA VNR Wale TED RY oceans eaten nce eee A cee 2g ee eee Critic 
(REN MES VV BAU oa eer ee ee Ee De woo ee ree ee ee Prophet 
BANG FrNpl ic 4 Do AD ged L 0, fare ee ne ve IU ase a ey Sree Oa Pe Rae Historian 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Elise Bonner Bessie Padgett 

Ruth de Ramus Lorene Patterson 
Jessie Byrd Fuller Ethel Presley 

Mary Fuller Audrey Rivenbach 
Elizabeth Gaillard Annie Laurie Robertson 
Marie Hagood Dorothy Schmidt 
Ellen Lipscomb Marguerite Scroggins 
Annie Lida Long Frances Singleton 
Elizabeth Long : Evelyn Spurlin 

Janie Long Georgie Spurlin 
Lillian Mahone Ora Swann 

Nena McDuffie Mattie Lou Teague 
Lola Meriwether Julia Turberville 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Miss Boyd Miss Ford 
Miss Evans Miss McMillan 
Miss Funk Mrs. Noble 
Miss Hendricks Dr. Peck 

Miss Putnam Mrs. Phillips 
Miss Kirk : Miss Purvis 


Mrs. Heattield 
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Elected Our Frett‘est Girl 


A j 


Ay 
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Who’s Who 


With pleasure to all and pain to few we do herein announce the returns of 
the Who's IVho ballot for 1920-21. Should fate decree that your name be absent 
from the list, turn to your lucky friend’s name and say: “I gave her that!” 
Inasmuch as the walls of the Hall of Fame will gladly hold your name a century 
hence, please remember that the “first hundred years are the hardest’? and look 
to the future! But—while you look, please don’t forget what a job we've had 
counting these votes, for you tell ’em, adding machine, thou alone can’st sympa- 
thize with us! 

Best Dancer: Pavlowa? Nymphs? Irene Castle? No! Joy Bryan, by far! 
Agnes Hardy jazzed right along with her. 

Silliest and Freshest: Sadie Jones, with a doubt! 

Most Original: Lucile Crabtree is Miss Originality herself. She always hits 
you full in the face with something you're not expecting. 

First to Marry: Frances Warner has found that the easiest way to avoid 
an argument is to say “Yes.” “Here’s to love’s sweet misery !”’ 

Campus Vamp: Alice Guice is a vamp who makes those Broadway babies 
stand back and stare. 

Fattest: Agnes Hardy—? ! ? ? ! ?? 

Thinnest: Janie Long certainly lives up to her name. 

Primmest: She always stays put! You never saw her otherwise. Whom 
are you discussing? Billie Tatum! 

Most Snobbish and Prissiest: Marie Shaw was there and prissed right off 
with the votes, and then the lofty creature registered that snobbish air over her 
victory. 

Neatest and Most Stylish: Frances Singleton; a walking fashion sheet— 
Paris would gladly boast of her any day. 

Sleepiest: Wake up! Ora Swann!! How did she get all those votes for 
being most-often-engaged, when she can’t wake up long enough to say “Yes”? 

Teacher’s Pet: Laura Martin is a piece of furniture absolutely essential to 
most of the teachers’ rooms. She also seems to be the biggest crush in school. 

Cutest: Mildred Bullock, but she’s gone now. 

Biggest Bluff: Ruth Sanford, from whence do you buy the bait that all of 
‘em swallow? They ought to give us an ad!! 

Most Pious: Ethel Gregg claims it! And the ballots confirm it!! 

Cry-Baby: Louise Burton seems to employ woman’s weapons with an un- 
usual degree of success. 

Most Popular: Bessie Padgett, known as “Patches,” is famous for putting 
the glee in the Auburn Glee Club. 

Wittiest: Ethel Presley—our most ardent admirer and a distant cousin of 
Luke McLuke. 

Laziest: “The line of least resistance” is her pet doctrine—Elizabeth Simms, 
also Campus Dodger. 
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Hungriest: ‘‘Hongry” Holiday starved all of "em away from the polls. 

Most High Brow: Why, it’s “Vip” Johnston. Hold it high, lady! 

Best Athlete: The Alabama Tech field has never before seen her equal 
Lulu Palmer. 

Best Swimmer: Behold! The twin mermaids—Merritt Twins—could teach 
Annette to dive in the most alluring manner. 

Most Talented: Elma Griffith has all the tamers of la piano-forte beat a 





mile. 

Best Tennis Player: Austen Lide can tell you what “Love (like) Forty” 
means! Ask er. 

Best Musician: Belle Quarles, but she also plays with a vim like unto that 
which made Padgett (excuse me, please, Paderewski) famous. 

Best Class Cutter: Mattie Lou Teague averages one class every term. Very 
good! “Patricia.” 

Jolliest: If there’s any “pep” in the family, Sara gets her share of it and 
every one of us Farr(1)s well. 

Best Y. W.C. A. Talker: They all stay when Lillian Sharpley expounds the 
truths to us. 

Champion Electrician: Ella Spurlin flirts with the lights almost every night. 
What do you think we'll do about it? Nothing. It’s Ella. 

Most Homesick: “Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home” to Alleen 
Gilder. 

Most Affected: Mary Payne, of course—‘Oh, ya'll!” 

Biggest Gossip: Ethel Waters knows not only the latest, but what has not 
yet happened; for further information, see the lady herself. 

Most Lovesick: Evelyn Spurlin dreams of Marion Institute all night, and 
thinks of the Institute at Marion all day. 

Most Red-Headed: Maud Stallings is the possessor of hair that fairly 
blazes on heated occasions. 

Most Conceited: Oh, thou wonderiul peacock !—Carolyn Sears. 

Biggest Pair of Feet: Pick up your Feet and walk, Elise Foote and Birdie 
Foote. 

Prettiest Eyes: Ruth De Ramus shines her lamps on ’em and—they fall. 

Most Striking: They tell us that ‘““Noona” Bibb is striking, but we’re unable 
to Uecide whether it’s for better grades or higher food. 

Biggest Cut-up: The lately escaped monkey came from Prattville—Shirley 
Narramore. 

Shrewdest Politician: Laura Moseley canvassed three weeks for that place 
and thereby proved her ability. 

Quietest: Virginia Williamson has never heard her own echo; neither has 
anyone else. 

Best Chureh Goer: Annie Carmichael is always there. She is also accred- 
ited with the best disposition in school. Which is the effect and which the cause? 

Erne Presrey, Clerk of the Election. 
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“The Miser” 


By MOotLiere 


PRESENTED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS 
Monpbay EvENING, DECEMBER THIRTEENTH, 
NINETEEN Hunprep TWENTY, 


Ercut o’CLock 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 


Harpagon, The Miser- 2222.02.22... 22-22-22 c2-cenceseeceeceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee Miss Myrtle Spradley 
Cleante,. Harpagon’s: Sotts:....c222..cc.cpetceeeseenecteieccatepesceconteiedezeseciecsies Miss Jessie Fuller 
Elise, Harpagon’s daughter..__.....2...2-22..-2.eesseeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Miss Lilian Chambers 
Valere, Mlise’s: lover ii... .ccsicec.ececccciesces ace ceestceci ose ead egsaeatiesescuessg hve Miss Ora Swann 
Mariana, Cleante’s sweetheart ...........------escceeceecceeceesceeceeeceeeeeees Miss Laura Moseley 
Atis Clin 2 doeoce 2 hese sts oot eat ade 8 cal da dea geeaiaacatadoctantdsstadendéiie Miss Ethel Gregg 
Master “Simioidy, ASOT sc cteccectes soci ie Gentes Shaaet anecastarastsccasesteeene Miss Virginia Hardy 
La. Bleche, Cleante’s: valet oo... cscs. ccc csceceasscccutensceaceecsucsesarsatcageniotss Miss Loraine Crowe 
Brindavoine................ , (eee Miss Anna Mae Allison 
La Merluche............. | Harpagon s tackeys...4 ee. Miss Ethel Presley 
-A Magistrate................ ee een ee a a ee en eee eer Miss Virginia Hardy 
Mistress Claude, Harpagon’s servant. -.22.220.22220.22...-2222-22eeeeeee Miss Hazel Kytle 
Master Jacques, Harpagon’s cook and coachman.................... Miss Lucile Crabtree 
PPPOZINC 2529 crete ee ee a Be ee 28 ee ee Miss Laura Warren 


Production under the direction of Miss Irene Virginia Ulmer. 
Music under the direction of Mr. C. R. Calkins. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


First meeting of the new 1920-21 faculty. 

“On your mark!” Girls arriving on all trains. Matrons busy with registration 
cards. 

“Get set!’ Girls seeing committees, making schedules, standing entrance 
examinations, etc. 

“Go!” Classes begun. Learning and ignorance on parade. 

“Brick walls do not a prison make.” Who believes Lovelace ? 

Reception for new girls given by Young Women’s Christian Association. 

New girls seen at church 100% strong; some few old ones obey Duty’s call 
and are seen. : : 

Y.W.C. A. Tea Room opened for the year. 

Work begins in earnest—testified to by teachers (7). 

Appearance of first five girls with bobbed hair. Watch for results! 

Dr. Palmer gives his annual admonition to the girls in regard to painting 
their faces. 

Harp recital by Senor Angelo Cortese. 

Gym opened for dancing—under supervision of Miss Putnam. 

Y. \W. C. A. recognition meeting. 

Campus strollers admire artistic beauty of rustic fence placed across driveway. 

Second Tuesday! Only about thirty more! High spirits. 

Students and teachers busy getting grist for the mill. Disillusionment on the 
part of some. 

Ice cream day! Students bribe dining-room girls for second and third dishes 
of cream, 

Fifteen more girls appear with hair bobbed. Gaining in speed. 

Instruction Committee busy with girls who wish to change courses so as to 
have chemistry. 

The new girl who came in late is surprised to find Dr. Palmer not tall and 
slender with a French moustache. 

Miss Leeper is agitated over the fact that girls will sit on the supply store 
counter and swing their feet. 

Total of thirty in school who have their hair bobbed. Speed limit broken. 

Dinner hour changed from 5:00 to 6:00, Longer period of starvation. 

First meeting of Dr. Palmer’s Bible class. 


OcTOBER 
A girl found seated one inch beyond “limits.” Dreadful! 
Saturday. Town never looked so good—so near and yet so far. 
Sunday with sunshine. New girls get great idea and flock over to see Dr. Peck. 
Resolution of wise new girls: Never again! 
Education 24 class fully initiated into History of Education. Uh-h! 
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10. 
1k 
ee 
13. 


14. 
1D: 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


24. 
2: 


26. 


28. 


29: 
30. 
. Dr. Gualtney speaks in Y. W. C. A. service. 


. Mr. Wills loses his cigarettes. At a loss for amusement between classes. 
> 


Regrets for the past. Two of the bobbed-hair clan appear with lovely coif- 
fures. Miraculous growth! 


Others follow the lead of the two. “Hair up!” is motto among practice 
teachers. 

Tuesday. College juniors, proctors, and Honor Board members envied by all 
who remain inside campus. 

Maggie gets a letter from Hadden. A thing of joy forever. 

Picture show popular with all. A chance to escape for a breathing spell. 

Shding down the assembly hall banisters is such fun—before you're caught. 

Mrs. Phillips wishes to be spoken to by one or two favorites (?) precisely 
at 7:00 A. M. 

Miss Lee holds steadfastly to principles and enters dining-room at 7:20 A. M. 

Miss Dilla proves to be a shrewd up-to-date-on-bluffs English teacher. 

Party for Y. W. C. A. committee members. Dancing at gym as usual. 

Recital by Mr. Calkins in chapel. 

Talk by Dr. Dabney of Birmingham. 

Over fifty sophomores and juniors enter public school with fear and trembling. 

Over fifty sophomores and juniors make exit from public school with fallen 
faces—disbelief in theories. 


. Semi-annual meeting of Board of Trustees. 
. Fire-drill. Proposition (propounded by new girls): Which is better—to burn 


to death or be killed in the fire-escape ? 


. Important faculty meeting at Dr. Palmer’s residence. Miss Dilla prepares to 


make known the deficiencies of the school. 

Dr. Howard McMillan in Y. W. C. A. devotional meeting. 

Miss Stallworth, Miss Taber, and Miss Wood leave dormitory at 3:00 P. M. 
to take a walk in order to rid themselves of superfluous avoirdupois. 

Graduating class meet to discuss rings. The wherewithal is an individual 
problem not talked about. 


. Miss Evans endeavors to ascertain the knowledge of her History 22 class on 


the subject of American government and politics. 
Miss Taber follows in the footsteps of Miss Mayes and drivibus girlibus exit 
the doorum. 
Girls flock to matron’s office seeking furloughs for the week-end. 
Halloween celebration in charge of freshman class. 


NoOvEMBER 


. Mail time a time of joy. Checks arriving. Drug store and picture show 


prosper. 


. Where, oh where, have our little checkies gone ? 
. Grape-fruit for breakfast. Girls from the long leaf pines carry it to rooms 


for future reference. 


. Alice Moody makes her weekly visit to the Executive Board. 
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Two performances by The Clifford Deveraux Company. 

Recital by the Zoellner Quartet. 

Talk by Dr. Harding of the University of Arkansas. Judge Weakley speaks 
in Y. W. C. A. service. 

First staff meeting. Basket-ball of fourth year high over third high. 

Dr. Palmer talks only five minutes in chapel. 

Mr. Calkins announces that rags may be played in the music hall. All who 
believe this stand on heads. 

Observation of Armistice Day. Talk by Mr. Carmichael. 

Founder’s Day observed in chapel. 

Y. W.C. A. party for the students. 

Miss Mary Wifer speaks at Y. W. C. A. service. 

Recital by students of the Expression Department. 

Miss Stovall holds her student teachers only thirty minutes at conference. 

Miss Kirk meets her classes and makes no sarcastic remarks to the students. 

Mr. Kennerly seen at gym dancing with one or two inmates—partial, it seems. 

Sophomores and Freshmen basket-ball victors over Juniors and Fourth Year 
Highs. 

Sophs and Fresh shake hands in preparation for final game. 

Concert by members of the music department and faculty. Miss Elizabeth 
Lawson speaks at Y. W. C. A. service. 

Virginia and Agnes find out that there is a difference between going to the 
dressmaker’s and going to town. That register’s an awful bore, anyway. 

Beauty parlor in each room. Prospect of dates on the twenty-fifth. 

Mr. IKennerly, it is observed, pursues custom of previous science instructor 
and saves money on hats. 

Thanksgiving! Rah! for the Sophomores and the loving cup! 

Examinations begun. Cramming. 

Examinations continued. More cramming. 

Still cramming. Bath tubs in use all night by boners. 

Examinations concluded. Through cramming. 

Beginning of second term. Resolutions made. 


DECEMBER 
Miss Evans gives out grades to History 22 class. Faint hearts. 
7:10 A. M. Bread line in assembly hall sings “Rescue the Perishing.” 
Oyster day. Girls at Miss Griswold’s table complain because the dish on 
Miss Kemp’s table is larger than theirs. 
Order box full. Miss Leeper busy with delivering orders at 4:15 P. M. 
Rumors have it that a man is on the campus. Uncontrolled excitement. 
Man gone. Girls settle down to Monday’s duties—pressing and getting up 
note-books. 
Mr. Sharp, the human bulletin board, announces that henceforth the dining- 
room doors close at 7:05 A. M. Girls are requested to act accordingly. 
7:05 A. M. Each girl at her place in dining-room. 
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13. 
14. 


15: 
16. 


18. 
19: 
20. 
21. 
22 


23. 
24. 
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26. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 
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. Mary Payne discovers.a way to reduce. She keeps it secret, however. 
10. 
HH: 


Fair at gym for benefit of Armenian relief work. 

Students warned in chapel not to ask for permission to leave early for the 
holidays. 

Recital by Miss Crook in chapel. 

Graduating class play, The Miser, by Moliere, in chapel. 

Mr. Kennerly is seen in tree getting mistletoe for Miss Reasoner. 

Practice teachers busy with program to be given at public school. 

Eyes, ears, noses, and throats become badly affected. Attention of doctors 
elsewhere (at home) needed. 


. Miss Evans is aggravated because Alex rings bells too soon. Same with 


students (7). 

Christmas dinner and holiday festival in dining-room. 

Masque symbolizing the birth of Christ given in chapel by Y. W. C. A. 

Monday. Classes continued. Girls using desperate means to get home early. 

If you can think of anything that happened today, you can do better than 
the calendar editor. 

Girls flying from east to west and from hashland to roof-garden in attempt 
to get suit-cases packed. 

Girls leaving for Christmas vacation. Smiles plentiful. 

Miss Baker remains at A. T. I. C. to indulge in her favorite sport—trapping 
mice. 

Christmas tree at Dr. and Mrs. Palmer’s for dormitory revellers. 

Four students remain in the dormitory—three (girls, of course) of A. T. I. C. 
and one of Auburn. It’s nice to think that some people have plenty of 
nerve and grit. 

Teachers prove to be fine chaperones and let the four strictly alone, thereby 
winning eternal commendation. 

Montevallo loses calendar. Great New Year’s dinner given in the dining- 
room. All attend. Miss Baker, Miss Dilla, and Miss De Vane make a 
journey to the city of Birmingham, but refuse to tell what shows they saw 
or what they did there! 

Two more days of Leap Year. Mr. Foote rather popular. Girls desperately 
try all their charms, but to no avail. They decide to let the last two days 
of the year go out in peace. Calm prevails. 

Dinner at the infirmary (perhaps it would be better to say “Peterson Hall’). 
Dr. Palmer feels good and relates all the experiences of his boyhood. 
Teachers lose their dignity. 

Trip to Falling Rock. Watch party at Dr. and Mrs. Palmer’s. Teachers gaze 
hopefully into the future. 


JANUARY 


. Leap Year has gone on a four-year visit. Resignation on the part of many 


of the college inmates at home and abroad. 


. Resolutions still holding good at 12:00 M. Slight signs of wavering shown, 


however. 
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11. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21: 
oe. 
23. 


24. 


20% 
20. 
27. 
28. 
29: 


30. 
31. 


OV on eo: 


Girls at home enjoying last day of liberty. Teachers enjoying last day of peace. 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest are these: ‘Back again’.” 

Classes resumed—questions flying, zeros, too. Florence Harris looks slightly 
fatigued. 

Ethel Waters had a miraculous dream that drug stores were set up on the 
campus. 

Miss Robinson breaks her resolution and is seen eating incorrectly. 

Wild and woolly staff meeting. Great stuff ! 

Sunday. Rain. Church optional. Dormitory full. 

“Who's Who” election held in dining room. 

Chemistry test announced. Infirmary full at 3:15 period. 

Apple cores can lead to such dire consequences when thrown from windows 
into courts beneath! 

Thursday. Full attendance at Executive Board meeting. 

Piano recital by Cedric W. Lemont in chapel. 

Club initiations. Dr. Bennet of Montgomery talks in Y. W. service. 

Sunday. Sunshine. Dormitory empty. 

Dancing at gym—no man’s land. 

Recital by Arthur Kraft in chapel. 

Celebration of Lee’s birthday. Talk by Judge Brandon. 

Reception for Mr. Kraft given by the Music Study Club. 

Dr. Peck receives new supply of pills. Hopes for peaceful Sundays disappear. 

Talks in chapel on child labor by members of sociology class. 

Dr. Van Hoose of Birmingham talks in Y. W. Makes comment on shortness 
of introduction. 

House detective reports that Laura Martin did not visit Miss Thrall on the 
twenty-third. 

Miss Irvin serves especially prepared dishes to girls who are late to dinner. 

Miss Brooke neglects to mention the Red Cross in any of her conversations. 

Miss Waters snubs a girl in the hall and refuses to speak. 

Miss Sarah E. King talks in chapel. 

Auburn Glee Club—full house. Twenty-six men on campus exposed to mercy 
of four hundred and fifty girls. 

Ice cream for fifth time during week. Economy? Yes! (Cream saved.) 

Curbing of excitement over the twenty-six members of the Auburn Glee Club 





FEBRUARY 


Letters from Auburn arriving. Receivers are begged for recipe. 
Play given by Montevallo High School in chapel. 
Miss Burfield seen with her hair “boxed” in the latest fashion. 
Miss Evans spends an hour on the campus playing with puppies. 
Y. W. C. A. Valentine Tea. Recital by Raymond Cox. 
Frances Singleton greatly distressed over not being able to find “‘sircom- 
navikate” in the dictionary. 
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11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


18. 
1g! 
20. 
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23: 


24. 


25: 
20. 
Zl: 
28. 


NOU RON 


Miss Griswold fails to put over three notices on the bulletin board. 

Miss Dilla reproves Miss Meroney for making so much noise in the corridor 
at Bloch Hall. 

Garbage can mysteriously journeys from third to first at 2:00 A. M. in the 
morning. 

Slumberers of the night before investigate garbage can case. Unfathomable 
mystery. 

Lincoln’s birthday observed in chapel. 

Valentine party in gym. 

Piano recital by Miss Clara De Vane. Mrs. Heath’s faculty feast with Miss 
Wood as hostess. 

Aeroplane visits Montevallo. Money flying. 

Students see Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde at theatre. Bad dreams. 

Starving inmates resort to begging. Miss Irving is generous and gives each 
a piece of bread baked only two weeks previous. 


. The girls at Miss Baker’s table leave the dining-room immediately after the 


bell taps. 

Miss Stallworth fails to appear at the meeting of the Executive Board. 

Visit from Colonel Bloch. George Washington party given by Y. W. C. A. 

Evelyn Spurlin greatly excited—over a “Derby.” 

Six flakes of snow fall in Montevallo. 

George Washington's birthday observed in chapel—and at mail call. 

Natalie Creel hangs a new picture in her room and breathes a sigh of thanks 
that she isn’t short like some people. 

Examinations for second term begin. Bathtubs sigh and prepare for twenty- 
four hours of service. 

Miss Leeper busy selling theme-tablets for exams. 

Dr. Van Hoose talks in chapel on “Women in Business.” 

Y. W.C. A. service. Dr. Van Hoose talks on “Woman.” 

Friend Bulletin Board set in a dark corner for neglecting to keep the exam 
schedule safely. 





Marcu 


Beginning of third term. Four hundred and fifty new leaves turned over. 
Education 24 students broke as result of purchasing new books. 
Mr. Jones-Williams seen dressed in his Sunday suit. 


. Miss Purvis for sixth consecutive time has a class recite orally. 


Students’ recital in expression: An Evening With O. Henry. 

Some of the lucky sophomores and juniors are excited over dates. 

Miss Peters co-operates with the Technala staff and runs all typists away 
from typewriters. College Night! Purples and Golds a little weak. To 
the Golds a purple leather guest book for the college. 

Dr. Barnett talks on Shakespeare in chapel. We are urged to read more 
outside of classes. Help! help! if English teachers take suggestion to 
heart ! 
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10. 
11. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


9, Walter Spry of Chicago gives piano lecture-recital in chapel. 
Henna popular in dormitory. All trying to answer requirements of foot-lights. 
Y. W. Cc. A. Cabinet Training Council delegates arrive. Several tongues 
twisted as result of attempt to pronounce Neviusia. 
Banquet in Bloch Hall for Y. W. C. A. guests. Glee Club recital. The 
Forest of Arden resounds with the echoing notes of our high sopranos. 
Miss Reid talks in Y. W. C. A. service. Miss DeVane, Miss Dilla, and Miss 
Jaker walk to the log cabin to read in the few (?) intervals between chats. 

After a select talk to the teachers, Dr. Parsons demonstrates his precepts by 
discussing the dress of the faculty members. In some cases pride goes 
before a fall. At the second lecture by Dr. Parsons in the evening, we 
observed that members of the faculty have seen fit to discard their dresses 
of the afternoon. 

Dr. Parsons gives his third lecture, and we all appear still differently attired— 
except the honored “examples” chosen by our distinguished guest. 

The plaster in Room 309 suddenly rebels and disengages itself from the 
ceiling. Because the feet of one of the inmates was struck, the Technala 
is delayed in going to press. 


Miss Crook is reported as singing in public without a hat. 


Community Organization girls rushing around to reach Calera for the field 
meet. 

Howard College Dramatic Club present several scenes from plays. Seen: 
a man. 


Technala goes to press tomorrow! Miss Dilla loses the three gray hairs the 
publication has given her. Staff dance Highland Fling. 


Experience has taught us the ways of journalistic writers, and true to their 


practices, we insert in our Calendar a few of the events which are to come in the 
remaining part of the 1920-21 session: 


21. 


24. 
28. 
ol 


4. 


\ 
\ 


Recital by students of expression. Swimming pool open for the season. 
Splashes and cries are heard. Bathers discuss the reason for putting ice 
in the pool. 


Students leave for Easter vacation and shopping tour. Hurrah for the A.E.A.! 
Dormitory refilled. New clothes. Spring fever. 
Recital by the Senior Class of the Music Department. 


APRIL 
Recital by Miss Myrtle Spradley. A reading of Edward Peple’s “The Prince 
Chap.” 
May 


20-23. Our commencement. 


23. A 50-50 mixture of tears and smiles. Students leaving Alma Mater— 


some for good, some for only three months, some for only two weeks. 
Home, Sweet Home! 
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Echoes from the Alumnae 


If you all were what you hoped to be, 

What a different world this would seem to me! 
If you all are what you ought to be, 

(And it is plain to all you meet or see 

That you are just what you ought to be) 

What you hoped is naught to you or me—C. R. C. 


To 
THE CLASSES OF 1917, 1918, 1919 
AND 1920 
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CLASS OF 1917 


Lorena Bush, Childersburg; present address, Leeds; teaching Science last 
year and this year. 

Mae Dee Crawford (Mrs. E. W. Dobbs) ; present address, Tallassee, Ala. 

Leone Creel, Coffee Springs; present address, Clyde, Texas; teaching. 

Ida Mae Cross, Columbiana; present address, 1011 South Sixteenth St., 
Birmingham; stenographer at Longview Lime \Works; taught first year; book- 
keeping at Birmingham Trust & Savings Co. nearly two years; office work at 
present. 

Annie Mae Day, Morvin; present address, Gosport; keeping house for 
brother. For first year after leaving Montevallo I taught school. The next 
summer, after the death of my brother’s wife, | came to keep house for him and 
take care of his two small children. 

Addie Dean (Mrs. Dewey H. Kimbo), Flat Creek, Tenn.; housekeeper; two 
years departmental clerk in Washington. 

Edyth DeShazo, Warrior; present address, Birmingham, Route 6; teaching 
in Jefferson County Schools. 

Annie Merle Farrar (Mrs. G. H. Smith), Blocton; housekeeping ; taught one 
year at Patton and Dora, one year at Blocton, and one year at Little Hope; 
married in June, 1920, and have kept house since. 

Ruth Farris, Pittsview ; present address, Florence ; taught in a country school 
the first year and since then have been teaching here in Florence. 

Grace Hardy (Mrs. J. H. Traylor), Tyler; housekeeping. 

Virginia Hendrick, Montevallo; stenographer at A. T. I. and C. W. 

Helen Lazenby, Forest Home; present address, 1212 North Thirtieth St., 
Birmingham ; teaching; six weeks of work at Columbia University with wonder- 
fully good times that New York can afford. 

Grace Lyman, Montevallo; present address, Chatom; teaching. 

Mary Lyman, Montevallo; present address, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va.; still going to school. 

Elizabeth McMillan, McKinley; present address, Florence; registrar, State 
Normal School, Florence, July 1917-1918; stenographer, State Normal School 
office, Florence, August, 1918-July, 1919; secretary to faculty, State Normal 
School; July, 1919-March, 1920, spent at home; March, 1920-May, 1920, secre- 
tary of Extension Division, University of Alabama; June, 1920, registrar, State 
Normal School, Florence. 

Mamie Williamson (Mrs. J. E. Martindale), Baltimore, Md.; present ad- 
dress, Letohatchie, Route 1; housekeeping. 

Eloise Meroney, Montevallo; teaching English at Montevallo; attended 
University of Alabama and graduated there in 1920. 

Ethel Nix, Maplesville; present address, Clanton; teaching; teaching in the 
public schools of Alabama. 
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Ernestine Parker, Prairie Point, Miss.; present address, Macon, Miss. ; 
stenographer. 

Estelle Patton, Helena; present address, South Highlands Infirmary, Bir- 
mingham ; dietitian since the summer of 1917. 

Callie Poole, Butler Springs; present address, 8511 Underwood Ave., Bir- 
mingham (until June); teaching; was at home two winters, then went to Troy 
Normal one year, and am now in the long-dreaded profession of teaching, but 
I believe I like it very much. 

Maude Sandlin, Hamilton; present address, Albertville; teaching Home 
Economics. 

Helen Louise Smartt, Alexander City; present address, Ramer; teaching 
in Montgomery County. 

Clyde Smilie, Fitzpatrick; present address, Wetumpka; teaching. 

Mary Joe Sanders (Mrs. Arthur Thigpen), Opelika; teaching. 

Nora Lee Thornbury, Valley Head; present address, 413 Times Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; secretary to Mr. Wade C. Smith, campaign manager of 
the Presbyterian Progressive Program. 

Mamie Williamson (Mrs. J. E. Martindale), Baltimore, Md.; present ad- 
dress, Letohatchie, Route 1; housekeeping. 

Ethel York, Clayton, present address, 115 N. Poplar St., Birmingham; 
teaching Domestic Science in Bessemer High School. I have spent my time in 
teaching and Home Demonstration Work. 


CLASS OF 1918: 


Mabel Brindley, Collinsville; present address, 921 Georgia St., So. Birming- 
ham.; stenographer with Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

Bessie May Bilbrey, Vincent; present address, Bryce Hospital, Tuscaloosa ; 
Dietitian; served as Red Cross Dietitian in Army Hospital from June 1918 to 
March, 1919. Was employed as Dietitian in small hospital in Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, for one year; then took a position for a few months in Danville, Virginia. 

Ada Drucilla Causey, Healing Springs. [ am having a good time teach- 
ing. 

Zoe Clemons, McWilliams; present address, 3023 North Eleventh Ave., 
Birmingham. ; teaching. 

Minnie Lou Finney, Buffalo; present address, Bessemer; teaching. 

Lucile Harmon, Troy; Supervisor of Schools of Fayette County. Taught 
music in Camden Grammar School; taught seventh grade in Central High 
School of Madison County. 

Eyrie Hatton, Dothan; present address, 710 Rock Creek Church Road, Wash- 
ington D. C.; secretary to the manager of the Department of Equipment, U. S. 
Railroad Administration. 

Daisy Hightower, (Mrs. J. G. Caudle), Hamilton; homemaking. I taught 
two years. 
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Mamie Hill, Wilsonville; present address, Maben; teaching; worked for 
Government at Muscle Shoals, 1918-19; principal of school in Walker county, 
1919-20; teaching at Maben, 1920-21. 

Lilhan Belle Hinesley, Acton; present address, Kellerman; taught at Acton 
one year; been keeping books at Acton and Kellerman since. 

Lillie Holloman, Aliceville. 

Daisy Helen Ingram, Oneonta; keeping house; in the fall after I graduated 
I accepted a position with the T. C. I. & R. R. in Birmingham and worked with 
them until July, 1920. Owing to the death of my mother I resigned my position 
and came back home to keep house for my brother. 

Meddie Jenkins (Mrs. Bruce Jones), Emelle; present address, Cape Charles, 
Virginia; keeping house; stenographer for two years, one at Muscle Shoals and 
one at Washington, D. C.; married in 1920, 

Iva Mae Johnson (Mrs. Vader Pennington), Abbeville, S. C. 

Mary Lancaster (Mrs. E. C. Hanson), York; present address, 2125 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La.; taught two years, then married in September, 
1920. 

Margaret Lapoley Liston, Jacksonville; present address, 37 East 71st 
St., New York City. Student Nurse at Presbyterian Hospital. For a year and 
a half after graduation, I was teaching; from January last year I was at home 
until August, when I came here for training. 

Fay MeGinty, Camp Hill; teaching third and fourth grades ; 1918-19 at home ; 
1919-20, taught at Tallassee. 

Martha Irene Martin, Seman; present address, Brewton; teaching Domestic 
Science; have taught one year in North Carolina and one year in Virginia. 

Lucy E. Moseley, New Market; present address, Hazel Green; teaching. 

Mae Nelson (Mrs. J. W. Sanders), Alexander City; present address, 405 
South Oates St., Dothan; teaching; 1918 found me principal of the school at 
Strand; summer of 1919, I was at U. of A.; came to Dothan September, 1919, 
to teach seventh grade; here I found the sweetest man in the world. 

Carolyn Pollard, 1632 Constantinople St., New Orleans, La.; present ad- 
dress, 700 Nashville Ave., Sheffield; teaching; taught at Seale in 1918-19. 

Mary Powell (Mrs. Ben Jeffries), River Falls; present address, Atlanta, Ga. 

Carolyn L. Rembaugh, Siluria; progressive farming; farm work is so varied 
that it is always interesting. 

Ethel Rinehart, Albany; teaching; I have been teaching each year since 
leaving A. G. T. L.; Pve taught at Opelika and Decatur. 

Clara Bennett Robertson (Mrs. \W. C. Stearns), Brundidge; present address, 
Lanett; teaching; | have been teaching each year except the latter half of the 
term after | married in December, 1919, 

Lila Sealy, Faunsdale ; present address, Union Springs; 1918-19, taught rural 
school in Chilton County ; 1919-20, taught English and Home Economics in Cal- 
houn County High School; 1920-21, teaching Science and Home Economics in 
Union Springs High School. 
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Louise Slade (Mrs. J. Kenton Ashley), Toinette; present address, Bay 
Minette; model (?) housewife; the first two years after graduation I taught a 
one-room school of twenty-five pupils. 

Ellvine Hnistore Simms, Emelle; present address, 507 John St., Champaign, 
Illinois; student at University of Illinois; directly after leaving Montevallo, I 
entered the University of Illinois, where I am now a senior in the Home Eco- 
nomics course. 

Nell Siniard, Collinsville ; present address, Leeds; teaching; taught piano and 
violin two years and am teaching seventh grade this year. 

Cecile Slade, Mobile; took a three months’ course in Red Cross Home 
Service in 1919-20. 

Nora Sewell Smith (Mrs. N. A. Smith), Eutaw; present address, Duncan- 
ville; housekeeping ; taught school first year; kept house rest of time. 

Susie Thomas (Mrs. Barnard Murphy). 

Amanda Tucker, Collbran; present address, Route 3, Gadsden; teaching ; 
three months as dietitian in an Atlanta hospital; course in Dietetics at Johns 
Hopkins. 

Frances Marie Vardaman, Sylacauga; teaching. 

Mary Sue Walker, Montevallo; present address, 720 West 20th St., Bir- 
mingham ; stenographer. 

Annie Lois Wiggins (Mrs. James S. Gaskell), Evergreen; housekeeping ; 
taught school one term in Montgomery County. 

Kathleen Wilkes, Speigner ; present address, 1708 Twelfth Ave., South, Bir- 
mingham; underwriter for Interstate Casualty Company; after graduation [ went 
to business college two and one-half months; then was a stenographer for Blach’s 
Clothing Company until March, 1919. 

Pauline Wilkinson (Mrs. C. W. Phillips), Columbia; present address, Cen- 
tre; married in 1920. 

Zella Williams, Scottsboro; present address, Fourth and Caddo Streets, Ark- 
adelphia, Arkansas; teacher of Home Economics; taught one year at Fabius; 
received B.S. E. from University of Arkansas in 1920; head of Home Economics 
department now. 

Vera Kristina Wilson, Woodstock ; present address, Jasper; teaching in High 
School. 

CLASS OF 1919 


Clara Adams, LaFayette; present address, Brookside; teaching. 

Susie Mae French (Mrs. Herbert L. Avery), Chipley, Georgia. 

Susie Hobson Moore (Mrs. W. R. Ball), Helena; housekeeping. I taught 
school one session, and worked in the post office several months after school term 
ended. 

Eugenia Hale (Mrs. Robert A. Bell), Bellamy; present address, 1626 North 
Twenty-ninth Avenue, Birmingham; corresponding secretary Jefferson County 
Chapter American Red Cross. I have been with the Red Cross since leaving 
school; I am also keeping house. 
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Alma Gertrude Bell, Pigeon Creek, R. F. 
derson, South Carolina; County Home Demonstration Agent; teacher of Home 
Economies; student at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., and Home Demon- 
stration Agent. 


D. No. 1; present address, An- 


Ulma Lee Benton, Siluria; recuperating from last year’s teaching. 

Maribel Bowen, Calhoun; present address, Greenville; teaching the second 
year at Greenville. 

Lois Boozer, Hugo; present address, Thomaston; teaching. 

Lovie E. Martin (Mrs. J. S. Branyon), Equality; present address, Jasper; 
Vocational Home Economics; taught Vocational Home Economics in Walker 
County High School; married December, 1920. 

Bonnie Pittman (Mrs. Webster Buckner), Headland. She is the proud 
mother of a girl. 

Minnie Cross, Newbern; present address, 402 Union St., Selma; Domestic 
Science teacher in Selma High School for the second year. 

Margaret James Crowe, Dora; teaching. 

Lavada Curtis, Calera; present address, Purvis, Miss.; Home Science in- 
structor. 

Evelyn Elliott, Moundville; present address, Vernon; teaching. Taught 
school at Vernon 1919-21. 

Maude Elizabeth Ellzey, Calera; present address, Montevallo. Going to 
University of Alabama. Taught school one year in Montevallo. 

Bessie Fleming, Brundidge; present address, Albany; teaching. Taught in 
Tallassee 1919-1920. 

Vivienne Foshee, Maplesville; present address, Montevallo; teaching; 1919- 
1920 taught in Tallassee. 

Sallie Mae Gresham, Prattville; present address, Gadsden; teaching. 

Ethel La Rue Grice, Edwardsville; present address, 1816 Hood’s Lane, 
Aiken, S. C.; County Home Demonstration Agent; June, 1919-August, 1920, 
clerical work in War Department and Red Cross Headquarters in Washington, 
D,, C. 

Lavinia Harvey (Mrs. Theodore B. Johns), West Blocton; present ad- 
dress, Pascagoula, Miss.; taught school one year in the Cullman County High 
School. 

Eunice C. Kennedy, Crosby; present address, 1231 North Thirtieth St., 
Birmingham; teaching. Principal of a rural school 1919-20. 

Gladys Kilgore, Wadley; present address, Ragland; teaching primary work. 

Julia Lewis, Blocton; present address, Ragland; teaching Vocational Home 
Economics. 

Anna Jewell McMullan, Greenville; present address, 4 Park Place, Mont- 
gomery; teacher of third and fourth grades. 

Era Mae McRae, LaFayette; present address, Watson; teaching. I taught 
school two years in a mining camp. 

Margaret Miller (Mrs. Roy Childers), Camden; present address, Selma. 
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Clara MeCullar (Mrs. Frank A. Perkins), Deeth, Nevada; present address, 
Athens, Ga. Mother of F. A. Perkins, Jr. 

Marie Warren (Mrs. Reuben J. Plant), East Tallassee; present address, 
Tallassee. Using the knowledge I gained at the Practice Home in light house- 
keeping (very light). Taught school first year after graduating. Married June 
24, 1920. 

Emma Lucile Rhodes, Linden; present address, Camden; teaching; have 
taught and traveled. 

Ada Lula Smith, Prattville; present address, Eclectic, Box 97; teaching. 
Taught in Crenshaw and Elmore Counties. 

Mattie Lynn Lee (Mrs. W. E. Snuggs), Strond; present address, Enter- 
prise; teaching in Enterprise City School. Taught one year in Georgia; married 
last July. Husband is principal of Coffee County High School. ; 

Lillie Seay (Mrs. C. E. Stapp), Fernband; present address, Vernon; keeping 
house. Attended University Summer School 1919; Red Cross Secretary for 
Lamar County, August 1919-20; married April 11, 1920, to County Farm Dem- 
onstrator. ; 

Florence A. Lewis (Mrs. E. C. Stewart), Blocton; present address, Ever- 
green; teaching Vocational Home Economics. Taught both years; was married 
Christmas, 1920. 

Mona Taylor (Mrs. A. G. Carpenter), Ashford; present address, Winfield. , 

Sara Etoile Vardamon (Mrs. J. T. Thompson, Jr.), Goodwater; present ad- 
dress, Sylacauga; housekeeping since July 15. First year after leaving Monte- 
vallo | was principal of Public School at Rockford. 

Bertha Mae Keller (Mrs. I. V. Timberlake), Stevenson; present address, 
113% East Vine Street, Decatur ; keeping house for my husband and little daugh- 
ter. Position in Tennessee Valley Bank for six months before marriage. 

Martha E. Newton (Mrs. Grady D. Watford), Dothan; present address, 
Graceville, Florida; housekeeping. I taught seventh grade and Home Economics 
in Donaldsonville, Georgia, 1919-1920. 

Helia Yeager, Montevallo; present address, Morris; teaching. 

M. E. Watson (Mrs. P. L. Herbert), Hayneville; housekeeping. 


CLASS OF 1920 


Maude Bibb, Millbrook ; teaching. 

Amy Bryant, Bessemer; secretary to Superintendent Vann and assistant 
mathematics teacher in Bessemer High School. 

Georgia Virginia Bryant, Stockton; present address, Tensaw ; teaching. 

Sadie Marguerite Bryant, Stockton; teaching. 

Lonnie May Cathcart, Rehoboth; present address, Pine Hill; teaching. 

Jean Ford, Hartford; present address, Hamilton; teaching ; teaching in Ham- 
ilton. 

Lillian Gatchell, Montgomery; present address, 1500 N. 24th Street, Bir- 
mingham. Going to University. 
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A. T. I. C. Puzzle Box 


Answered by the Girls 


Something wei all strive for s2ch:.2-2. stick eet oes escieeees Merritt (the Twins) 
Away werdo not lke 10; feels ae nesses ete ees Moody (Alice) 
One who builds houses .........22.0.....-22.222000---222eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Carpenter (Mary) 
A. beautiful bird that Swims: .2c..2-2.20 2) eee et eee ost settee eee Swann (Ora) 
Nesly, wild animal 2 cee pete 2222 eet. ae PEE eae Fox (Margaret ) 
One who makes clothes.....................---....----- eset Sanh eo Taylor (Mary Emma) 
Something young children wear while eating ......0..022020.0. eee Bibb (Noona ) 
A former president of the United States. ...002020002 002s Grant (Marion) 
Onemwhormales lbréad 2. 2s 2 ee ee ih acl ee Baker (Ruth) 
AM UNTFOMATItiG ODIOCE e225 cae ceases cence cise cee csctlececanstlsatadeseoesteces ezeieietes Foote (Birdie) 
Mules ODEO Le Wil here rene ee AI ora eee ee SE Bachhus (Clarice ) 
The maker of our first American flag....0....2.2022220..022220-2022220c--ee cence Ross (Dorothy ) 
Waiatewevall alive ions ie ern rene ee 2 ed oe ee he Holiday (Marie) 
@urgs tates Cai ital eet eee eee eve te. eee ese Montgomery (Edith) 
Dhe®South:stgreatest, general 22 es ee Lee (Addie) 
Avbeloved Scotch poetiieccicccsccs essere catered ts, GN Eset. Burns (Lillou) 
What we don’t like to get in our mail... eee Dunn (Annie Laurie ) 
Mhertamousso/, Varieties teeeee eee OE Ree chee, Hinds (Marie) 
POT Ca tS COCCI GS Say 1S betes sates ares ee ee eee cs ee ee eae case Carlyle (Miriam) 
What adlawyer 1s admitted*to:...2 2)... ee Barr (Camilla) 
NOmethinoy weehate tOmDE, 11)-ecee. wees: eres tree Sees a Ee ee Quarles (Belle) 
Wilt Oversea lk oe eater eee eer ee sac, ee Ce eA Knight (Olive) 
NIA TI CEO len p LO Vig eeenee se eaten ce tocet coe se eae SORE peered Pe oe eet ee Oliver (Mary) 
AGpopular-wanter colors 1. ena Be Brown (S. E.) 
Something we are afraid to fall frome .......2...022.0..022 eee cece Hightower (Olive) 
Contentsiot the: Oceans eee oe ee eee ee Waters (Ethel) 


Miss Evans: Miss Oliver, were you communicating with the girls across 
the hall? 
Mary (shaking with fright): No, I was only talking to them. 


Ruth: What went with my pencil? 
Lilian: Mary. 


Aileen G.: Have the lights winked? 
Miss Evans: Yes, didn’t you hear them? 


Lillian Mahone: How do you like my new evening dress? 
Birdie Foote: Where is it? 
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Miss Ford: What’s that awful noise in the office? 
Students: Oh! that’s only Mr. Kennerly thinking. 


Lottie and Ella Lee: We got our jokes in coagulation (collaboration). 


Miss Evans: Miss Byrnes, what does a foreigner have to do to become an 
American citizen? 
Cecil Byrnes: Be neutralized. 


Miss Putnam (calling the roll): Mary Keller? 
Bessie Paggett: She’s gone home with her eyes. 


Teacher: Why are you on the hall at this time? 
Proctor: I am respecting. 


Mr. Wills: How do the people around the Great Lakes make their living? 
Student: By fishing for quails. 


New Girl: Mrs. Phillips, will you please send John up to my room? 

Mrs. Philips: What do you want with John? 

New Girl: I want him to move my radiator; it is so heavy that I can’t lift 
it, and I want to put my bed in that corner. 


Floi: Ethel, lend me a dollar and I'll be eternally indebted to you. 
Ethel: That’s what Im afraid of. 


A PERFECT GIRL 


It seems to me a perfect girl would have eyes like Mattie Lou Teague’s, 
teeth lke Carolyn Sears’, a mouth like Dot Schmidt's, a nose and complexion 
like Ellen Lipscomb’s, hair like S. E. Brown’s, and dimples and a figure like Alice 
Moody’s. She would be as stylish as Elma Griffith, as neat as Frances Singleton, 
could make a speech like Sara Farris with a voice like Mary Carpenter’s, could 
play basket-ball like Bessie Padgett, could dance like Joy Bryan. She would 
combine a disposition like Margaret Fox’s, and a mind and character like Annie 
Carmichael’s, with the talent for drawing of Elizabeth Simms. But are not these 
virtues enough for one girl? They are. Therefore, ] will let her walk on big 
feet like mine. R. B---r. 


Miss Dilla: Name one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Maggie L.: Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness. 


Miss Nirk: Miss Tabor, haven’t you been getting some additions to the 
library ? 
Miss Tabor: Oh, no, I just persuaded the girls to bring back a few books. 
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Lucile C. (speaking of sanitation): Vessels containing milk should be kept 
inaccurately clean. 


Ask Annie Hendon when her real life will begin. 


We don’t believe you're truthful, 
Ouyja, 
Besides we haven’t time to 


readja, 

And if we did, we wouldn’t 
heedja, 

So run along now—we don't 
needja. 


Freshman: Miss Stallworth, some one said you wished to see me. 
Miss Stallworth: You must be mistaken. 
Freshman: Oh, no, I’m not Miss Taken, I’m Miss Teague. 


Audrey Sibley wants to know how long the Seven Years’ war lasted. 
Miss Evans (speaking of corporations): Muss Mattison, what do we mean 
by shares? 


Mildred Mattison: They are long scissors that you cut sheep’s wool with. 


Miss Dilla: Read your theme to us, Miss Creel. 
Natalie: Must I read it aloud? 


English is like an onion: we schedule it with delight: 
But we wonder, after it’s begun, what ever made us bite. 


A teacher (bragging to a faculty friend): I’ve gained two pounds since 
Christmas, but I really think it was my coat. 


Be it ever so homely, there’s no face like your own. 
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6 :50—Oh, sleep is sweet— 
I dream of home and things to eat. 
6 :55—Farewell to rest— 
For I must needs make haste to dress. 
7 :00—"The Bell! Mon Dieu!” 
I won’t have time to lace a shoe. 
7 :04—I bang my door— 
And running leave the third east floor. 
7 :05—Here at last— 
That closed door means, don’t dare trespass. 
AFTERTHOUGHT : 
Up and hungry and dressed in vain— 
Oh, may I never sleep late again! 


There are walks that are graceful, 
And some more distasteful, 
Which all make one sit up and talk; 
But there’s one we all know, 
Makes one hush and lie low— 
’Tis that well-known Honor Board walk. 


Exams are like the poor—we have them always with us. 


There was a young Chemistry Prof. 

At whom girls pretended to scoff. 
He hardly could pass on running a class, 

But he managed a Ford right off. 


He seldom came to the gym. 
It was really a treat for him. 

But he picked out a few (the rest wouldn’t do) 
And rushed those few with a vim. 


At making dates he was slow; 
He would be no girl's beau. 

Should one seek to entice conversation so nice, 
He'd stick to his HO. 


Oh, why does he keep himself caged? 
It certainly can’t be that he’s aged— 

So often we ponder, and some of us wonder— 
Could it be that the man is engaged? 


If you can’t take a joke, 
If you can’t take a smile, 
Turn over the pages and groan awhile. 
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Maxine MecC.: Tl send this pattern right back. 
Ruth B.: What is the matter with it? 
Maxine McC.: Why, it has only one sleeve pattern. 


Miss Irvin: Here! What are you doing with that broken crockery? 

Dishwasher: Throwing it away, ma’m. 

Miss Irvin: Nonsense! We can’t afford to have such waste. Run it through 
the meat chopper and we'll sprinkle it in the scrambled eggs. 


Susie M.: [I want to open an account with you. 
Miss Lee: How much do you wish to deposit? 
Susie: Why, nothing! I want to draw out five dollars. 


Ruth S.: Ella’s hair is decidedly red, isn’t it? 
Ruth DeR.: Yes, but she only decided last week. 


Bessie: Molly has such a dainty appetite. 
Mary: Yes, and such acute indigestion. 


Miss Purvis (in Education): Miss Lee, what does the book say is the edu- 


cational value of imitation ? 
Addie (thinking very fast): Oh! It says it will tell more about that in the 


next chapter. 


Lottie Reeds 

While Kittie Gambills, 
And Belle Quarles 
Because Lorraine Crows 
And Geraldine Studdards. 


The Martins and Crows had better be careful, because there are some Fowlers 
around. 


Mr. Davis: Do you want a profile picture ? 
Agnes H.: No, I want a side view. 


Miss Dilla: What is meant by the Caroline Poems? 
Celeste: Oh, they’re poems written about North and South Carolina. 


Miss Kirk (preparing to explain a proposition): Now, watch the board 


while I go through it. 


Laura M.: What does Miss Dilla carry around in that black bag? 
Florence H.: Instruments and medicine, of course. I saw in the paper 
that she was studying for a doctor’s degree at Columbia University last summer. 
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If that Sharp Reasoner were Young and owned a Ford, Wood the Noble 
Barber get (in) Thrall (ed) ? 


Mary: Have you read Pilgrim’s Progress? 

Beth: Yes; havent you? 

Mary: No; is it very hard? 

3eth: Go to sleep if you want to, it’s nothing but a dream anyway. 


Miss Griswold: Who wrote Gray’s “Elegy’’? 
Bright student in English II: I don’t know, but I think it was John Milton. 


Sophomore: Are you going to have your pictures made in sepia? 
Freshman: No, in an evening dress. 


Florence H.: How far are you in Biblical literature? 
Laura M.: Oh, we are in the middle of original sin. 
Florence H.: That’s nothing! We’re past redemption. 


Freshman: I don’t know what to do with my week-end. 
Sophomore: I suggest that you put a hat on it. 


Mildred: When I go home Easter, I’m going to get me a real fashionable 
dress. 
Ellen: Sure enough? Are you going to get it too tight, or too short? 


Janie: I don’t know what you can ever make of yourself, Ethel, you sleep 
so much. 
Elizabeth: I think she would make a splendid chaperon, Janie. 


I roused me from my slumbers, 
I hied me from my bed— 

If I had known what breakfast was, 
I would have slept instead. 


Dr. Palmer oft reminds us 
That it’s a sin against our race 
To throw apples from our windows, 
Or put paint upon the face. 


Miss Evans: Have you good reasons for not studying your lesson? 
Camilla Barr: I went to sleep studying. 
Miss Evans: I didn’t know History was so soothing. 


Ethel: Annie, give me one of your pictures. 
Annie (flattered): What for? 
Ethel: For the Joke Box. 
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First Girl (at dinner table): My cream is cold. 
Second Girl: Oh, is it? Mine is vanishing. 


Prayer offered up by A. T. L. and C. girls every Saturday night: Oh, Lord, 
let it be raining tomorrow ! 


Miss Dilla: Edward King was a great friend of Milton. \Who was Edward 
King, Miss Bryan? 
Joy Bryan: Milton’s friend. (Giggles). 


English student: I wonder why Miss Dilla never wears that dress with 
turnips on it any more? 
Another student: I suppose she’s letting it le fallow. 


Natalie G.: Which is right, Poke Stoges or Stoke Ploges ? 
Lillian S.: What are you talking about—post toasties ? 


Joy B. (to pupil): Now, Tom, hold your head up and your shoulders back ; 
you'd like to have a fine carriage when you’re a man, wouldn’t you? 
Tom (doubtfully): Well, I’d rather have an aeroplane. 


Miss Dilla: Who was Mammon? 
Student: They were small pieces of bread that fell from heaven while 
the Israelites were marching through the wilderness. 


Ruth DeRamus (studying the Reign of Terror in France): Miss Evans, what 
king did Terror succeed? 


Miss Griswold: All right, Miss Lyde, make us an impromptu speech on some 
event you've read lately. 
Miss Lyde: I didn’t prepare one. 


Miss Purvis: Why are the muscles in my head smaller than those in my 
arm? 
3essie Cleveland: Because you don’t use them so much. 


Miss Johnson: Can anyone tell me the three foods required to nourish the 
body ? 


Evelyn L.: Yes, ma’m, your breakfast, your dinner, and your supper. 


Miss Dilla: Miss Creel, what are you reading outside the class ? 
Miss Creel: I’m reading Masefield’s long poem ‘The Everlasting Misery.” 


Miss Dilla: I wish now to tax your memory. 
A wail from English 21 class: Has it come to that? 
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Pupil at Public School: Miss Causey, may I speak ? 
Maggie Lea C.: Yes, if you will do so silently. 


Miss Stallworth (using her hat as a symbol of the planet Mars): Is there 
any question? 
Sara Farris: Is that planet inhabited? 


Miss Wood worked a problem whose answer was zero. 
Corinne Sealy commented: All that work for nothing! 


Man wants but little here below— 
Thus ran the ancient rule ; 

But the author was in ignorance 
Of the teachers of this school. 


R. B. (trying to draw an ellipse): Miss Kirk, how do you draw a circle 
lengthwise ? 


Ella Lee: Who was Hamlet? 
Ruth: Ella Lee! Haven’t you ever read the Bible? 


Mr. Wills: Miss Phillips, how much time do you spend on your History? 
Mabel P.: Not much, Mr. Wills; I am thrifty. 


Maude: Did they sing “America” this morning in chapel? 
Mary: No, they sang “My Country ‘Tis of Thee.” 


Miss Griswold: Miss Smith, what three words are used most? 


Lillian Smith: I don’t know. 
Miss Griswold: Correct. 


Frank: Oh, dear me, how the hours drag! I wish they’d hurry. 
Evelyn: Why not apply the spur of the moment? 


Effie Vines: Easter comes on March twenty-seventh this vear. 
Lillle (looking at calendar) Why, it will be on Sunday, won’t it? 


HOW TO GET F’S AT A. T. I. AND C. 


Don’t study when you're happy, 
Don’t study when you're blue; 

Don’t study when you're tired, 
Or have something else to do. 

Don’t study in the daytime, 
Don’t study in the night, 

But study at all other times 


With all your main and might. 
—Selected. 
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Miss Barber: Jewel, where is the alimentary canal? 
Jewel H.: I think it’s between Africa and Asia. 


Miss Griswold: Class, read a Century and be able to give a report to me. 


Virginia T.:) What did you say? 
Della D.: Nothing. 
Virginia: Oh, of course, but how did you express it this time? 


Lottie: Audrie is the most polite girl | know. Why, she won't even keep 
a compass in her room. 

Ella Lee: Why not? 

Lottie: Because it points. 


Miss Evans: Virginia, why was that period called the Dark Ages? 
Virginia: Because there were so many knights then. 


Mary: What do we have in English today? 
The Progress of Pilgrim’s Bunyan. 


Miss Dilla: What do you know of the life of Milton? 

English 21 student: He led a natural and common one. Soon after he mar- 
ried, he wrote Paradise Lost. Two years later his wife died, and he wrote 
Paradise Regained. 


Miss Baker (upon the arrival of crackling bread): Oh, girls! we have 
raisins in the bread tonight! 


Miss Griswold: Are you sure that this is purely an original composition ? 
Miss Whaley: Yes’m; but you'll find some of the words in the dictionary. 


Bessie Padgett: Don’t you think a talkative girl is more popular than the 
other kind? 
Miss Ford: What other kind is there? 


Mr. Kennerly (in Physics class): Miss Neal, define density. 

Margaret N. (standing): I can’t define it, b—b—but I can give an illus- 
tration. 

Mr. Kennerly: Your illustration is very good; you may be seated. 

Dr. Palmer: Why is it that so many girls are cutting their hair? 

Innocent Offender: Ah, because you suggested it by employing a Barber 


for the school. 


An interested visitor: Has the school any cars of its own? 


Student (full of school pride): Yes, it has a Ford, but you always “Miss” it. 
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Miss Evans: Annie, why are you so far behind in your studies? 
Annie: So [ can pursue them better. 


A Soph to a Freshie: How many studies are you carrying this year? 
Freshie to Soph: Carrying one, and dragging three. 


Miss Dilla: Bessie, why should we be thankful to Chaucer? 
Bessie Padgett: Because he did not write any more than he did. 


Frances Warner: He calls me “Revenge.” 
Lula P:: Why? 


Frances W.: He says revenge is sweet. 


Mr. Wills: Miss Hendon, someone prompted you. I heard the answer 
up here. 
Annie H.: I guess that was history repeating itself. 


Miss Dilla (offering use of fountain pen): My pen isn’t much good. You 
have to use a bottle with it. 


Lucile: May I use your broom for a short time? 
Stella: Certainly, but do not take it out of my room. 


AT A. TL AND: CG. 


Love many, 
Trust few, 
Always paddle 
Your own canoe. 


—Selected. 


Miss Funk: Ethel, [ thought you had will power enough to beat the 
Sophomores. 

Ethel Presley: My will power was all right, but Bessie Padgett’s want 
power was too great. 


Ella Spurlin (upon graduation): Dr. Palmer, | wish to thank you and the 
faculty for all I have learned during my college career. 
Dr. Palmer: Oh, don’t mention such a trifle. 


Miss Evans: Tell me about the Diet of Worms. 
Martha Jane Montgomery: Please, ma’m, I don’t know anything about 
cooking yet. 


Miss Evans: Edith, tell us about the Greek race. 
Edith Averyt: I wasn’t there; I went to the basket-ball game. 
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Margaret S.: I can’t bear this hot room. 
Mary: Open the window and see the fire escape. 


Mr. Wills: \Who is Hines, Miss Spurlin? 
Ella Spurlin: Oh, he’s the man who makes Hind’s Honey and Almond 
Cream. 


Ask Floi Dozier and Dorothy Griffith why they no longer care for fudge. 


Miss Baker: Janie, who is our representative of naturalism? 
Janie Long: Crusoe (Rousseau). 
Student in English 21: That third line is an example of illiteration, isn’t it? 


Miss Dilla: I want to see you get a hundred on this next test. 
Mary Easterly: So do I; let's pull together. 


Miss Burfield: Honey made from red clover has a different flavor from 
that made from honeysuckle. 


Lilhan Chambers: Oh, | thought bees made honey. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
“The codfish lays a thousand eggs 
While the helpful hen lays one, 
But the codfish does not cackle, 
To inform us what she’s done. 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
But the helpful hen we prize; 
Which indicates to thoughtful minds, 
That it pays to advertise!” 
—Selected. 
History Student: Miss Evans, how could Louis XIV ever have married the 
Netherlands ? 
Miss E.: What can you mean? 
Student (reading from her text): Louis XIV claimed the Netherlands for 
his wife. 


Mr. Wills (in Current History): Miss Spradley, what is an open shop? 
Myrtle S.: It’s a shop that stays open all the time. 


Mr. Kennerly: Miss Payne, what is electricity ? 
Mary Payne: Mr. Kennerly—eh—eh—ah, | knew when I started over here, 
but [ have forgotten. 
Mr. Kennerly: Too bad, for you are the first person that ever knew. 
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Clyde Y.: Miss Dilla, was “Anonymous” an English poet? 
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ADVICE TO NEXT YEAR’S TECHNALA EDITORS 


Don’t take the job at all. 

Employ a company of stenographers. 

Have all joke contributions written on tissue paper so that you ca 

through them. 

Leave town immediately after publication of the Technala. 
—Selected (and revised). 
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IN ANCIENT DAYS OR SOME PREHISTORIC LAWS AND MAN- 
NERS AT A. T. I. AND C. W. 


“It is understood that pupils are not here to enter society, but to be 
educated’ therefore, they are not allowed to correspond with gentlemen, and 
visits from gentlemen are positively forbidden under penalty of expulsion.” 
(Catalog for 1897-98 and 1899-99.) 


“No low neck o1 short sleeve dresses will be permitted on our school 
platform.” (Catalog for 1897-98.) 


“Parents are requested not to encourage their daughters in coming home 
at Christmas, as only one day will be given for holiday, and classes and work 
will move on as usual. Those absenting themselves are certain to lose their 
standing in their classes by their absence. We have found it expensive and 
demoralizing for pupils to go home, and we earnestly request parents to con- 
sider carefully this rule.” (Catalog for 189#-99.) 

Uniforms were required from the first year of the school until 1917. 
The early ones were probably works of art 





at least, they were the work 
of the domestic art students generally. But the style appears to have de- 
generated in later days, for in the Technala for 1913, we find this appeal- 
ing descriptive lyric: 


Fond Recollections 


How dear to my heart are the parts of my uniform, 
When fond recollections present them to view. 
The waist, the tie, the long gray coat, 
The wide gray (?) skirt of a purple hue; 
The shoes which were made of leather, not cloth, 
With buttons not on but raggedly off, 
And e’en the old four-cornered cap which hung in the closet. 
The old black cap, the moiré-bound cap, 
The dust-covered cap, which hung in the closet. 


REBECCA BAKER. 


Many towns jocularly call themselves the center of the world, but Monte- 
vallo has some claim to this distinction. If you consult a Mercator map of 
the earth’s surface and draw two lines across it, one east and west, the other 
north and south, dividing the land area (not the water) into four equal parts, 
you will see that these lines cross each other in Alabama. If you then take 
any map of Alabama and follow Freeman’s line dividing North from South 
Alabama, vou will note that this line passes through Montevallo, even through 
the college spring which supplies us with water. The meridian that separates 
East from West Alabama passes within a mile of the corporate limits of our 
town. This meridian crosses Freeman’s line near the roadside between 
Montevallo and Calera on the property owned by Mr. ‘Tom Randall. At 
this intersection stands a tall young tree, whose branches spread so little 
that it appears to be keeping itself directly over the coveted spot—the cen- 
ter of Alabama and of the map, if you please, of the world. 


IT HAPPENS IN THE BEST REGULATED COLLEGES 


‘here was a girl on third floor west. 
Her room was three-o-seven. 

She felt inclined to cut from church— 
(Perhaps she'll cut from heaven.) 


She took her stationery box, 
Her fountain pen and book. 

Upon the housetop high she climbed, 
And found a cozy nook. 


She wrote her beau a letter sweet; 
She read her book some. too. 

She climbed down in the attic dark 
But failed to take her shoe. 


She fell asleep upon a pipe 
And dreamed a happy dream; 
The Honor Board discovered her— 
She woke up with a scream. 


Immediately they pulled her out, 
(That Board’s a dreadful bore) 

And sent her in to dress for church. 
She won't cut any more! 


Hees Sheed: 
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ENGLISH 


Oh, English never was a cinch 
And now it keeps you hoppin’— 
You read and write as 1f you thought 
There's no such thing as stoppin’. 


English ‘leven’s bad enough, 
But when you get to doublin, 
And havin’ twenty-one to boot, 
You just can't keep from troublin’. 


You sleep with Chaucer by your side, 
And, even when youre dressin’, 

You're tryin’ to remember how 
That Pilgrim is progressin’. 


You study “How to Learn to Write”; 


’ 


You dig on Verstfyim ; 
And though you can’t a poem make, 


You've got to keep a-trvin’. 


And when you think of two exams 
‘That you'll soon be takin’, 

Your heart goes pitty-pat, and oh! 
You can’t keep still for shakin’. 


E. M__f_-_y. 
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“TO THE VIRGINS TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME” 
(With apologies to Robert Herrick) 


Study your lessons while you may, 
For time is still a-flying; 
Your “Trig” and history for today 
You ought to be a-trying. 


‘Chis tedious term of school days drear, 
The faster it’s a-going, 

The sooner, when exams appear, 
Vour ignorance you'll be showing. 


That girl is best who day by day 
Does learn what is assigned her, 

Then her no fears of tests dismay, 
Nor teachers sending for her. 


Then waste no time, but do your best, 
And with your books e’er tarry; 
For. if you “flunk” in every test 
Your “rep” you cannot carry. 


R. C-nn-n-__m. 
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TO MY ROOMMATE 


Oh, Marie fair, 

With rolled-up hair, 

Across your head in one straight row, 
‘Those curlers four don't look “tres beau.” 
You're my inspiration to verse 
Though you never have looked worse. 
While | am lost in slumbers deep, 

You'll be suffering loss of sleep. 

And then when you arise from bed 


You'll have sharp pains in your head. 


But tomorrow at break of day 
When from us you go away, 
Though you've suffered in full measure 
You will be repaid with pleasure. 
You will have a head of curls, 
Among the Judson College girls. 
L,. M__w_-r. 





NOUSE INCRYIWG OVER SPILTMILK~VERY TRUE ! 
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THE MONARCH OF THIRD EAST 


Feasting, giggling, laughing, jolly, 
Out with sadness, on with folly,— 
All care to the winds they gaily fling, 
With rhymes and song the echoes ring. 
For what care they for rules and laws? 
But suddenly there comes a _ pause, 
A knock so light upon the door 
Another knock and then one more. 


A scrambled rush, a clash of doors, 
A slipping, shding on the floors, 
As she within the door appeared— 
The Monarch whom the girls all feared. 
Her snapping eves and soft cold voice 
The girls left with but one choice ; 
To stay quite mute, with bated breath, 
Leaving her to say the rest. 


“T thought | heard unseemly noise, 
Much like blowing of small toys, 
The Honor Board will see you soon!” 
The closing door had sealed their doom. 


We. PiiB 22 23D: 


IN THE WAY 


Oh, mass of brick. you are too old 
‘To stand there drooping in the cold. 
Your life is filled with history rare 
And you've entertained with every care. 
It’s true, you have won much renown 
But now, ’tis time you should fall down. 


We love you with your creaking stairs, 
And your old walls so full of cares. 
We are sorry you are stooped and worn, 
For each lost brick we sadly mourn, 
Of course you helped to build this town, 
But oh, dear chapel, please fall down! 


Do not think we love you less; 
But you are ugly, | confess. 
\We need a chapel new, you know. 
‘To have it, you must from us go. 
I have told you, so do not frown, 
But poor old chapel, please fall down. 


LC. 2b.6, 
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THE UNIVERSAL HYMN 


She moves in a mysterious way 
Her duties to perform; 

We hear no footsteps in the hall— 
She takes us all by storm. 


Her hair is turning slightly grey; 
Her eyes are snappy brown. 

And when she comes into the room 
\Ve dare not make a sound. 


Of stature she is very small, 
And of complexion dark. 
She always comes upon the scene 
When we in fun embark. 
D. Same St 
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SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT 


May walked alone into the dark, 
To see the lovely night. 

‘The stars and moon in heav'n above, 
Were shining very bright. 


But suddenly her eves went shut; 
She could not see a wink. 

In vain she tried to open them wide, 
But all she did was blink. 


“Oh why I ever left my room 
Is more than I can see! 
My roommate, too, is all alone 
And worried she will be. 


“Tl go at once and ship in bed, 
And she will never wake.” 

Then, to her great surprise, she found 
That all the earth was cake. 


Some chocolate figures she could see, 
All standing in a_ bunch. 

She stumbled on a nut and fell 
Into a pool of punch. 


She swam out on the other side; 
The earth was dirt once more. 
She said, “I'll 


My feet are tired and sore.” 


go now to my room, 


A howl! a groan! a scream she heard. 
She tried in vain to run; 

With all her might she called in fright 
“Oh save me! Anyone!” 


“Oh May, wake up! wake up! wake up! 
Or I shall soon be dead; 

That cake and punch you ate last night 
Has now gone to your head.” 


May jumped and sat right up in bed. 
She said, “I’m near deceased! 
And God forgive me if I e’er 
Ge to another feast!” 
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THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL 


\When I first began to talk of going away to college, 
Each one in the family 

Had a different plan as to where 

| should go to increase my knowledge. 

My grandfather, 

\WWho is a very religious man, 

Said a good church school had always been his plan. 
My grandmother, 

\Vho was a teacher in her younger days, 

Said a Normal would assure a job that always pays. 
\Iy cousin, 

Who is at Tuscaloosa studying to be an M. D., 
Said the University was the place for me. 

But Daddy said, 

“The A, T. I. and, C. 

Is the best place for you, my dear.” 


So you all see, 


C. W_-1. 


I am right here. 








WITH APOLOGIES TO RILEY 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
You have flunked in English, IL know; 
And in chemistry too, 
In math. your knowledge won't do 
As it would long ago; 
But there is another term to try 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
You must sit in study hall, | know; 
On the hard cold seat, 
With nothing to eat, 
As the hours come and go; 
But be of good cheer and do not sigh, 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 











Mats not Xmasi 
—1t'S Wash aay, | 


A BALLAD OF NOVEMBER TWENTY-FIFTH 


In autumn, when the woods are red 
And days are cold and snappy, 

On basketball or tennis court 

The outdoor girl is happy. 


Then none for self and all for class, 
And practice every day— 

We crow about the team we've got 
And the wondrous game we'll play. 


The final day at last arrives; 

Just hear the horns a-tooting! 

\When bloomer-clad, the teams march on, 
The girls go wild a-rooting! 


“Speed up. speed up, and play the game!” 
“Just watch that center prancing!” 

When Willie shot the ball our way, 

She set the Freshman dancing! 


“Good pass work there! Now put it in!” 
A goal! “Hurrah for Lillie!” 

For score on score, that crowd of girls 
Will yell themselves clean silly! 


Thanksgiving day at last is gone, 
E’en while we're cheering madly. 
But win or lose, the Freshman class 
Will take their lot full gladly. 


(?) 
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SOPHOMORE’S VISION 


A. brilliant Sophomore, after exams had ceased, 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in her room, 

A sight that would make most the students swoon,— 
in a record book old. 


A person writing 
e this Sophomore bold, 


Great conceit mac 
And, to the presence in the room, she said, 
“What writest thou?” ‘he vision raised its head 
And in a cold and solemn voice it said, 





“The names of those who made a passing grade.” 
“And is mine there?” said Sophomore brave. “Not so,” 


Replied the person. Sophomore spoke more low 
But calmly still; and said, “] pray thee then, 
Write me as one who's flunked again.” S. Noo 2¢ 
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WHEN THE BREAK FAST BELL RINZS 
TOSTUME de RI GUEUR APPEARS 





THE LAST WORD 
Creep into thy narrow bed; 
Creep and let no more be said. 
Vain thy protest! lights are out! 
All must stop, yes, every shout. 


Cease thy long contention, fools; 
Rules are laws, and laws are rules. 
You may have it how you will: 
“Lights out” means vou must be still. 


Roommates, head me! stop that speaking. 
Don't you hear that door a-creaking? 
Don't you know that you'll get caught, 
Ii a teacher hears vou talk? 


She'll out-talk thee, even report thee. 
Other girls fared thus before thee. 
Say no more then and be dumb, 
Lest we all to woe should come! 


V. W_---y. 





SCRAMELES 
We scramble to our rooms each night 
And scramble into bed, 
To seramble out when morning light 
Falls on our sleepy head. 


We scramble into our clothes so soon 
And hurry down the stairs, 

To scramble into the dining room 
Just in time for prayers. 


We scramble down the scrambled eggs: 
And we are gone again 
To scramble to our class on legs 


As fast as ever we can. 


And so we scramble through each term 
And on through our whole life, 

Till at last we scramble down a germ > 
That ends our tale and _ strife. 
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ON A VISIT TO THE HONOR BOARD 
Comrades, leave me here a little, 
While | overcome my fear: 
For I must when all means faileth, 
Before the Honor Board appear. 


Oh! the anguish and the trembling, 
As to this fearful place I go: 
For now | realize all its meaning, 
And my heart ‘most bursts with woe. 


In that room [ find them sitting, 
Grouped about in solemn array, 


Seeming to judge me as I enter, 
And I know there'll be a fray. 





Alas! my cheek grows pale and paler, 
Than should be for one so young, 

And my eyes on all the members, 
With a mute appeal are hung. 


Now, I’ve heard the verdict given, 
Whispered by the jurors there: 
As I pass beyond the portals, 
I vow hereafter to take care. 


Be oseoele 





Mary C.: Dont they cook more meat for dinner than we can use? 
Ethel P.: Of course, if they didn’t, we couldn’t have hash. 


Elizabeth: Lucile, aren’t the walls in the chapel building pasteurized? 





Sara: Are you trying to make a monkey of me, Mary? 

Mary: No! Nature deprived me of that pleasure. 

Miss Evans: Jessie Lee, what is a monastery? 

Jessie Lee: A place to keep monsters in. 

Miss Kemp to her sewing class: Girls, did you notice how the fibers of 
this piece of cloth adhere close together ? 
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SONNET 


(With apologies to Muilton) 
\When I consider how my days were spent 
In thee, fair Daphne, lovely village gay, 
Then, Oh! how far off seems the lagging day 
Until once more thy crooked paths and bent 
I can traverse in quietest content. 
Sometimes | strolled at early morning, bright, 
On mossy banks of shady rills, bedight 
With roses sweet, and lies fair and white. 
Sometimes, at evening, when the sun was low, 
And stars came out in single eroupings slow, 
\When winter's winds blew chill and cold 
By crackling fires, we sat and stories told 
Until the flames burned low and sparks flew out, 
\Vhile all around the fairies danced about. 
W. G. S_-w--t. 





A STUDENT’S SOLILOQUY 
To eat or not to eat; that is the question: 
\Vhether ‘tis better in the morning to suffer 
‘he aches and pains of an empty stomach 
Or to take hash and erits to ease these troubles 
And by appeasing end them? To lie: to sleep 
Some more: for by a sleep we end 
The stomachache and hunger of many days 
That here we are heir to: ‘tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To lie in bed: 
To sleep: perchance ‘till eight: ay there’s the rub: 
For if we sleep so late what reproof we receive 
When we at last have shuffled into-our clothes 
And gone down: and then there is the denial 
That makes our hunger of so lone life; 
For who'd not bear the whims and scorn of matrons, 
The oppressors of us all, the proud and the lowly. 
The pangs of empty stomachs half the day, 
If somebody would only. give us succor 
With a single biscuit? Who'd not these scorns bear 
To get to sleep sometimes ‘till cight o'clock? 


M. Bs 5.2226 
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WITH APOLOGIES TO POE 
It was many and many a year ago, 
In the College of A. T. I. C. 
That two maidens came, whom you may know 
By the names of Evelyn and G. 
And these maidens lived with no other thought 
Than to break each rule with me. 


I was wild, and they were wild 

In this College of A. T. I. C. 

But we broke each rule that was more than wise 
I and my Evelyn and G. 

With a nerve so bold that everyone 

Coveted them and me. 


And this was the reason, that long ago, 
In this College of A. T. I. C. 
A proctor came out of a door. catching 
Evelyn, Georgie and me; 
So that dear Doctor Palmer came, 
And sent us all away— 
So never again will we return 
To this College of A. T. I. C. 
ae ep esa 





Miss Dilla: Janie, do you like Bacon? 
Janie: No, but I like ham. 


Mildred: Have you seen my lip-stick? 
Joy: Never when there was a chance to get a word in edgewise. 








Sara Farris to shoe clerk: Are these shoes quarantined ? 





Georgie S.: I don’t think I ought to get zero on that test. 
Miss Purvis: Correct, but that’s the lowest mark I know of. 


Miss Dilla in English 21: What happened in 1066? 
Camille D.: St. Augustine conquered England. 


Mr, Wills: What is capital punishment? 
Mary Payne: It means that you take people to Montgomery or | 
ington for punishment. 
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FLUNKED 
(As the Masters Would Say It) 

1. Chaucer 
Whan that September with his colors sweete 
A last sy faire brought our school to meete 
She joyed hir much to take pleasant walkes, 
And linger long and oft for pleasant talkes; 
But “nihil in multis’” the weese scholars saye; 
Who takes hir goods must always full price pave; 
So thise maid who wasted many an houre, 
Did find salt teares from hir eyen shoure. 


2. Shakespeare 
Is this a failure that I see before me? 
An “F” upon my card? Come, let me change thee; 
But ‘tis too late; and yet I'd have thee gone; 
Art thou not, dark instructor, sensitive 
To youth's embarrassment and_ hesitation, 
To show his brothers such debarring mark? 
I see thee still, in form unchangeable 
As yon unswerving wall. 

5. Burns 

Wha’ though I got an “E” last time, 
In chem and lit and a’ that; 
Tl show you something, bet a dime. 
T'll show you worse for a’ that. 


4. Longfellow 
© listen to me and IT shall tell 
The woe and sorrow a freshie befell, 
Throughout the year he wasted his time, 
(In loafing and dawdling, a sorry pastime), 
And lo and behold, when his card had arrived 
The father and mother and frosh scarce survived: 
For once the giddy young freshman looked grave; 
The mother did sniffle. the father did rave. 

5. Browning 
That's my last card upon the desk, 
Glaring with ugly mark. TI call 
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That course a joner now; 


yours truly’s brains 
Worked busily a term and there’s his grade. 

Wilt please you sit and talk with me? you say 

“Take heart, the whole wide world’s ahead”; what more? 
“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 


Or what is heaven for?” I'll think on that. 


6. Vers Librist 
There was a youth 
Who took great pleasure in dances, 
In strolls, and dates, and all those things, 
In which young swains joy; 
But when reports came round, 
His face grew uncommonly long and sad; 
The sound of jazz did grate his ear— 
His father knew—HE’D FLUNKED. 

FRANCES M. DEMING. 


in the Indiana Daily Student. 





Mr. Wills (in current history class) What was Harding’s platform? 
Lucile C.: I guess it was something made out of wood. 


Virginia: You know, Erma Lois, I’d love to have a twin sister. 
Erma Lois: Would you want her to be older or younger than you are? 













HE distinctive touch of unique originality so 
often sought for in vain, is at all times con- 
spicuous in the beautiful creations featured 


at this exclusive shop of Fashionable Milh- 
nery and Ready-to-Wear for Women and Misses. 
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Suits Frocks Coats Wraps Blouses Furs 
Lingerie Millinery 






100-102 Dexter Avenue 9 So. Perry St. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Compliments of 


Birmingham Hotel Men’s 
Association 





Tutwiler Hotel Metropolitan Hotel 
Molton Hotel Florence Hotel 
Hillman Hotel Terminal Hotel 
\lorris Hotel Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Southern Hotel lmpire Hotel 


Edwards Hotel 





Douglas Brothers 


Wholesale Fruits 


PRODUCE AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We Cater to the Shipping Trade 


2017-2019 Morris Avenue Birmingham, Alabama 





Hotel Albert 


Selma, Alabama 


“The Best”’ 


Stop With Us When You Come to Selma 











It is made in 


Birmingham. 


You can choose a Made-in-Bir- Put in on a Made-in-Birmingham 
Perfection Spring and you have 
: the most perfect sleep producer 
the untufted style shown here, in the world. Your dealer sells 
or in the rolled-edge tufted style. Perfection products. 


mingham Perfection Mattress in 


Every Perfection Mattress carries this guarantee, Sleep on it for 
€0 nights and if for any reason, you are not satisfied your money 


will be refunded promptly. 


PERFECTION MATTRESS AND SPRING COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





OUR 
CARNATIONS 


are simply perfect. If you like 
carnations you can see them 
here to the best advantage. If 
you prefer other kinds of flow- 
ers they too are here in great 
variety. If you are are contem- 
plating remembering some one 
with flowers come in and inspect 
our offering. We know we can 
please you. 





Rosemont Gardens 
FLORISTS 


116 Dexter Avenue Mcntgomery, Alabama 





STIENWAY 


And Other Pianos 
Aeolian-Pianola Player Pianos 
Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos 


VICTROLAS 


Victor Records 





No matter what your musical wants may be we are in position 

to serve you to your best interest. Inquiries by mail will 

receive prompt reply. Our expert service department is at 

your command. Write today. 

We refer you to the Alabama Technical Institute and College 
for Women, Montevallo 


1913 Third Ave. 


Clark & Jones Piano Co. Birmingham, Ala’ 





ENGRAVERS FOR 


TO SOCIETY 








Quality Service 


COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS : 
Price 
MONOGRAM 


STATIONERY 
TRY 


SOCIAL 


eNO ENTS BRANN O N 


Samples and Prices 
upon request P ° e 
ROBERTS & SON rinting Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
TALLADEGA, ALA. 











Alabama Cerlmiral dnstitite and 


College for Women 


Courses of instruction are offered as follows 


Vocational Teacher ‘Training in Home Economics. 
General Home Economics. 

Music—Piano, Violin, Violoncello, Voice, Pipe Organ. 
Art. 

Expression. 

Physical ‘Training—Play Supervision. 

Bookkeeping, Stenography. 

Normal Course for Teacher's Certificate. 


Write for general catalog to 


PRESIDENT T. W. PALMER 
Montevallo, Alabama 





Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


33 Years in Birmingham 


An institution with the highest ideals of service to 


the people of Alabama. 


Our friends in every section of the state are urged to 


accept our hospitality when in Birmingham, 


When you are unable to come to Birmingham con- 
sider us the personal friend to whom you can write 


requesting any personal service whatsoever. 





for Women, Misses and Girls 
Prices are always 
unusually moderate 


ALEX RICE 


GOOD CLOTHES 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Alabama Farm Facts 
Is the only agricultural paper owned and printed in Alabama de- 
voting its entire space and efforts to the upbuilding of Alabama. 
Subscription Price 
One Year, 50c; Three Years, $1.00 


ALABAMA FARM FACTS 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Our Ready-to-Wear Section Shows the | 
@ Newest and Smartest Fashoins In Apparel 


Ue Drennen Co. 
EMPIRE 


Theatre 






Everything Nice 


---that--- 
In Montgomery, Nice Girls Wear 
Alabama 
| at 
Always a Good 
Picture at the Nice 


EMPIRE Little 


Orchestra------Organ Prices 





Ready with 
a complete 
Showing of Spring 


Apparel for Misses at 


Burger Dry 
Goods Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


CORRECT STYLES 
MODERATE PRICES 


and an unusual fitting serv- 
ice that gives complete com- 
fort are reasons why Rich’s 
footwear should be your 
choice. 


A Clie © 


1912 First Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Mail Orders Filled 
ALWAYS THE NEWER STYLES FIRST 
Alabama’s Largest Shoe Store 


Men’s, Women’s, Boys’, 
Girls’ and Children’s 
Footwear 


Guarantee Shoe Co. 


1905 Third Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Novelty Styles 


Popular Prices 


Sy ROR wre. 


for the entire family. 


Mail Orders promptly filled 





“The Store of Real Values” 





Davies Mercantile Company 
MRS. MONA M. DAVIES, Manager 


Dealers In 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes and Millinery 


Montevallo, Alabama 


DOWNING’S 
“Montgomery’s Most Modern Store” 

Listen, girls, we just want to tell you that when you visit 
Montgomery that you'll always find a cordial welcome at Down- 
ing’s and in addition the best and most carefully selected stocks 
of the things you need at such low prices as youll not mind pay- 
ing. Think this over. 

DOWNING’S 
“Montgomery’s Most Modern Store” 


A little less always is the policy of 


The Parisian 


gp» 1824 Third Avenue 


Ouuitters for Young Women 












MERCHANTS & PLANTERS BANK 


of Montevallo, Alabama 
CAPITAL $25,000.00 
Checking Accounts Solicited. 


C. L. MERONEY, President WILLIAM LYMAN, Cashier 








Wonderful Opportunity for Girls 


Chance to become financially independent. While receiving 
your education, you earn from $13.00 to $15.00 per month as spend- 


ing money, and are furnished room and board free. After gradu- 
ating you can easily earn from $100.00 to $150.00 per month, and 
board. 


No danger of crowding in this profession, as there is a shortage 
of more than fifty thousand nurses in the United States alone. 
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South Highlands Training School for Nurses 


Birmingham, Alabama 





Universtiy of Alabama 


Capstone of the Public School System of Alabama 


Letters, Science, Engineering, Education, Law, Medicine, Com- 


merce and Business Administration, and School of Mines 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Standard institution of learning 
Modern buildings and equipment 
One hundred instructors 
For Catalogue, address 
PRESIDENT GEO. H. DENNY, M. A., Ph. D., LL. D., D. C. L. 


University, Alabama 








Merchants Bank 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 





Solicits your business, both saving and commercial. 


We cordially welcome correspondence and conference. 


Four per cent paid on Savings Deposits. 





Most any shoe store can sell you a pair of shoes—but it takes 


YOUNG SHOE. CO. 


to supply you with those exclusive styles in the season’s newest 


creations in high-grade shoes and hosiery. 


By mail anywhere in the United States 


Young Shoe Co. 


QUALITY 


SHOES HOSIERY 
SELMA, ALABAMA 





TILLMAN DRUG COMPANY 


100-1 Broad St. Selma, Ala. 


DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, STATIONARY, 
KODAK FILMS 


Nunally’s Candy 





AGENTS FOR 


“Del Monte” Line of Canned Goods and Vegetables; Pillsbury Best Flour 
Carry Complete Stocks of All High Quality 
Gallon Fruits and Vegetables 


STRICTLY WHOLESALE 


Schloss & Kahn Grocery Company 


Montgomery, Alabama 
“The House of Service’”’ 









THE EXCHANGE HOTEL 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


New—European—Fire Proof 
Rates $1.50 Per Day and Up 


When in the Capital City, Stop at the 
EXCHANGE HOTEL 
John Moffatt, Manager 


If It’s New We Have It 
If We Have It It’s New 


Our New Spring Slippers Are Now Ready for Your Inspection 


PETERSON-SKINNER SHOE CO. 


SELMA, ALA. 
Postoffice Box 3 Opposite The Hotel Albert 








When In Montgomery 








Do Your Shopping 
At 


Nachman & Meerttef, 
Montgomery’s Best Store 





Alabama Pojytechnic Institute 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


College of Engineering and Architecture—Civil, Electrical, Me- 
chanical, Chemical and Highway Engineering, Architecture, 
Metallurgy, Mechanic Arts. 


College of Agricultural Sciences—Agronomy, Agricultural En- 
gineering, Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, Botany, Entomol- 
ogy, Chemistry. 


Academic College—History, English, Methematics, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Physics and Astronomy, Economics. 


College of Veterinar yMedicine (four-year course). 
Department of Agricutural Education. 

Department of Pharmacy. 

Department of Military Sciences and Tactics. 


For General Catalog and Detailed Information, Address 
SPRIGHT DOWELL, A. B., A. M., LL. D. 








BIRMINGHAM VIEW COMPANY 


\Ve make pictures any where at any time. Commercial Pho- 
toeraphy, Views, Groups, Portraits, Enlargements, Framing and 
Kodak Finishing. Mail us your Kodak work and get the best. 
Price, 5 cents per rol] for developing the Kodak films, and 3 to 
5 cents for prints. 

‘The pictures used in this lechnala were made by M. D. Davis, 
owner of the Birmingham View Co. 

Phone Main 860 31714 N. 20th Street 
Birmingham, Alabama 





On Mobile Bay 
you will find 
“Printers That Please” 


DELCHAMPS HEITER PRINTING CO. 


Everything in Printing 
Write Us. 








While at School, Come to See Us 


JETER MERCANTILE COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 
Groceries, Hardware and Furniture 
UNDERTAKERS SUPPLIES 
CANDY, FRUITS AND ALL EATABLES 
Montevallo, Alabama 








Herzog- ompson Co., Jewelers 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelery and 
Silverware 


CLASS PINS AND RINGS MADE TO ORDER 








Wilson Drug Company 
The ‘Rexall Store 


We carry a large assort- We dispense the best of: 
ment ol: oe ; 
Stationery Soft Drinks 
Jewelry s and 
Cut Glass 


Toilet Articles Ice Cream 


Agents for: 
Nunnally’s Candies, Cut Flowers, Edison Phonographs 


and Eastman Kodaks 


Films Developed Free Phone 41 





“100 MINUTE” 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


MAKE US PROVE IT 


Montgomery Fair 





The Guarantee Millinery 
Co., Inc. 


“EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY” 
106 Dexter Avenue Montgomery, Ala. 








JEWELERS 


Always an exquisite display of Gold and Platinum Jewelry, especially Dia- 
mond Jewelry—and Diamond Rings. For dependable jewelry at lowest 
prices consistent with high-grade merchandise, write 


KLEIN & SON 


The Gift Shop of Alabama 
North Court Square Montgomery, Ala. 


Diamond Merchants 





Help Those Who Help Us 





Read These Ads 
















The “PARCEL POST” 


Brings 


Leeper’s 


Right to Your Door 





The largest exclusive CLEAN- 
ING and DYEING plant in Ala- 
bama. 


DYEING A SPECIALTY 


Prompt attention given to out- 
of-town work. Return postage 
paid, 


Leeper’s 


Cleaners and Dyers 


2330 Ave. F 
Birmingham, Alabama 








CALL 


W.L. Brown 


FOR QUICK AND RELIABLE 


Taxi Service 
WE GO ANYWHERE—ANYTIME 
PHONE 71 
MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 


Rushton & Crenshaw 


Attorneys at Law 
Bell Building 


Montgomery, Alabama 





Trade at 


Goldstein’s 


Department Store 
1915-17 Third Avenue, North 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





E. S. Mulkey 


Expert Transfer Service 
Picnic Rides a Specialty 


Phone 6 Montevallo, Alabama 


Bromberg & Co. 


Jewelers and Opticians 
Authorized Agent Eastman Kodak Co. 


Mail us your next film for prints 





Dr. Chas. W. Lokey 


Dentist 
904-5-6 Empire Building 


Birmingham, Alabama 





BUSTER BROWN HOSE 


For Sale By 


George Kroell 


MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 


E. G. Rutherford, M. D., D. C. 


The Chiropractor 
711-712 Farley Building 
Corner Third Avenue and 20th Street 


Seven Years in Birmingham 





Edward Swann, M. D. 


MARION, ALABAMA 


Phone No. 236 


A. & A. Ash 


Jewelers and Opticians 
1921 Second Avenue 


Birmingham, Alabama 
“The best place to shop after all.” 





Durr Drug Company 


Wholesale Druggists and 
Manufacturing Chemists 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 





Mail Orders 


Promptly and Carefully Filled 
“Moore People Use Moore’s Paint 
Phone M. 8049 


Hynds-Upshaw Paint 
& Glass Co. 


1813 2nd Ave, Birmingham 





Latham 


Mercantile Co. 


MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 





Wooley & Horn 


Dealers in Fresh Meats, Vege- 
etables and Fruits — Fresh 
Pies and Fresh Sandwiches 
Every Day 


PRICES RIGHT 


Montevallo, Alabama 





Julius Jaffe Andy Jaffe 


Jaffe Jewelry Co. 


1900 Second Avenue 


Main 1356 Birmingham, Ala. 





7 9 
Hirsh’s 
The Fashion Creators for Alabama 


Announce for Midsummer 
the very latest styles in 
Sailors, Semi-Dress, and Dress Hats 


NEW HATS RECEIVED DAILY 
HIRSH’S MILLINERY COMPANY 
213-215 Nineteen Street 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Robertson Brick Co. 


Arthur C. Sharpley, Pres. and Treas. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRAY BRICK 
DEALERS IN SAND, LIME, CE- 
MENT, FLUE LINING, ETC.—WILL 
DELIVER PROMPTLY IN ANY 
QUANTITIES 


Yard Below Alice Furnace 
Office Avenue B and 6th Street 
Phone 2250 





Birmingham, Ala. 





Dr. Harry Bradford 


MONTEVALLO, ALA. 





Patronize 


Our 


Advertisers 


C. L. Meroney 


And 


Company 
Merchants 


MONTEVALLO, 


ALABAMA 
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